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The remarkable 


Body-Building Power 
of BOVRIL 


as proved by che independent physio- 


eee 


logical feeding experiments reported 
to the British Medical Association. 
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The remarkable Body-building 
Power of Bovril. 


The large diagram represents the 

. . flesh and muscle-building power 
The amount of Boyril represented by possessed by the amount of Bovril 
the size of this small bottle has been represented by the small bottle. 
proved to possess a body - building 
power equal to that represented by 
the large bottle opposite. =2——~ 


In every case | 


1 addition of Bovril to the regular diet showed the body-building power of Bovril to be from 


‘0 to 20 times the amount taken 


Bovril, therefore, not only nourishes, but makes other 
foods nourish when without it they would fail to do so. 
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THE COMPETITION , | Wil d D > c ES MEANS A BIG CASH 
YOU CAN DO. ea PRIZE FOR YOU. 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 2. 


WINNERS DIVIDE £126 7s. Gd. 


ANOTHER CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. WE WANT YOU ALL TO ENTER. 


“Middles” continues in popularity with our readers, who find it easy, simple, and entertaining. So popular has the second contest proved 
that the guaranteed prize money of £100 has been again exceeded, and the sum available allows £125 7s. 6d. to be divided amongst the successful 
competitors. « - 


The first prize, inatead of being £50 only, as guaranteed, is £63 7s. 6d., the second prize is £31 15s., and the remaining £31 &s. is divided 
among those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
We have pleasure in announcing another Middles Contest below, but would draw yoar attention to the new regulation. Instead of searching 


all over this week’s issue for a word, you simply choose one of the words specially set apart below for “ Middles.” This will save you unnecessary 
labour and will enable you to fix at once on a word from which you may make un excellent “ Middle.” 


Oe PI NA 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one of the words given below for “Middles” Then construct a sentence or phrase of two words (called a 
“Middle” ), which shall have some bearing on the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may uze the middle letter as initial cf both words of your, Middle. 

For instance, suppose you take the word “CHILDLIKE,” the centre leiter of which is “D.” Use this letter as the initial for the first 
word and, say, “I” for the second, and we get “DELIGHTFUL INNOCENCE.” Or, again, take the word “WAR,” the centre letter of which 
is “A.” We choose “A” again as the ‘other letter and get “ ALWAYS AWFUL.” 


USE THESE WORDS FOR YOUR MIDDLES. 


The list of words from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles” this week is as follows : 


PirAtes. GaMes. | FeaRfual. SensAtion. ScEne. MiNer. Smile. 
FlaPper. RelaTions. ActRess. Civil. FuNny. ThouSands. FashiOnabie. 
CinEmas. ChilDiike. WeaTher. CharActer. WinDows. HusTier. WaSte. 
ApoLogy. YeArs. HuMan. JAw. FriEnds. TraMcar. EnerGetic. 
TroUbie. Welrd. CorDite. MoonLight. WaAr. PoliCeman. MAn. 
EngLand. LawYers. DetAiis. BasHful. | SpoOrt. Umbr Ellas. | SuffrAgctie. 


ee ot et 


Below you will find two entry forms for Middles. You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. Yor may send tivo Middles on cach entry form. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
will be disqualified. 
ks 2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature in ink of the com- 
“k/ petitor, Names and addresses may nut be typewritten or prented, 
,,”. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unies 
‘s.« condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his ur ber righ: tow 


ze, 


re 
4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal 
oy ‘+r for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EDITUR, 
Crone Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 4 [No of P.O 
°. Mark your envolope “‘ Middles No. 5,” in the top left-hand corner. * oon 8:99 88bine Siaiesiniee 
'. Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, March 2°. 


? There are two entry forms, you use one or both, You may write 
too Middles on cach, Tryou use the two entry forms a postal order for 


1s, faust be sent, If you use the above eatry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 

catsy potvong who enters must send a sixpenny postal onter for each above and the one below send 1 -. 

“ty form, The P.O, t be le to C. Arthur Fearsun Ltd, 

; Gud must be grossed’ & Coe" in tho manner wnat | Qe veces ssessstsnesssenseecnnceneenceatessaneancensnnees CUt GCPOSS ROT vse .cisssisrssssccccovovceenceneorenvenseeses cnmnneens ons > 

in thi . The E st be written in the 
space provided pn the entry furm, ‘Where vie 0. ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDLES.” NO. 5, 
ot ft t more than on entry = 
form the Namber of this P.O. must be writtea ‘on each WORD SELECTED, “ MIDDLES, 
entry form. as = 


9. Of the amount received {after deduct'nz 1° per 
cent.) one half will be awarded to the sen‘er of the 
1 1 M considered to be the bast by the adjudicators, 
{* shom originality of idea will be taken into considerstion. It 
re are more senders than one of a Middle thus selected by the 
-t leators, this half will be divided amongst sllsuch senders. 
\0. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
\Ngst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
‘1 The Editor will t no responsibility in rogard to the luss or non- 
pel: of any attempt submitted. 
«|; No correspondence will be entered into in conacction with the 
‘“pelition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


fe. Tie a6b 
t understanding pee is final, and competitors may enter on 


LNO. OF P.O... .cseeesseseeeee 


The names and addresses of winners in “Middies” Contest No. 2 will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, and Searling-wav Sets offeret in this week's footlines. 
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On, the wickedness of the children in Liverpool ! 

T 3 other afternoon a Liverpool mother returned 
home to find that her elder son, William, had 
managed to get hold of a fat cigar and had also 
ma~ ged .to make himself very ill as a result of 
sinking it. She was horrified, and said so, but 
William was too unwell to care what she said or 
wiat she did, so she fetched her younger son, 
Jionry, and exhibited William as an awful example. 

“You see what smoking does,” she said warningly, 
“and I hope you won't be led astray by your 
brother's bad example. But I'm sure you would 
nevr think of doing such a thing.” 

“No, mother,” said the virtuous Henry ; “* cer- 
tainly not. J gave it up years ago!” 


UPHILL WORK. . ; 

M. Carnot, the well-known French journalist, 
has been commenting on the ignorance of country 
children. One day he met a lad whose brother 
had been serving in Madagascar. M. Carnot asked 
about the brother, and the lad said he had returned 
to Toulon a few weeks before. ca 

“*Had he a good voyage ?”” M. Carnot inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply “but it was very 
long. It took him thirty-three days to come home 
instead of the twenty-sevon he took going to 


.M ascar.” 


“‘ How was that ? Had he a rough voyage ?” 

“No; oh no!” the youth exclaimed. “Only 
Madagascar is lower down on the map than Toulon, 
80, of course, as they were coming uphill they came 
more slowly !” 


"CUTE. 

Sicvor MascaGni’s appearance at the London 
Hi rome recalls a story told of him during 
his last visit to London. 

He was in his room at his hotel one day when a 
street organ stopped below his window and pro- 
ceeded to grind out the great composer’s famous 
intermezz9 from Cavalleria Rusticana. The organ- 
gvinder turned the handle in a rather jerky way, 
and tho result was that the well-known tune came 
forth in spasms. The composer writhed in agony. 
At last, unable to bear it any longer, he rushed 
bareheaded from the hotel, and'bitterly reproached 
the man for playing the intermezzo so badly. 

“T,” he said, ‘““I am Mascagni; I am the com- 
poser. And I shall myself show you how to play 
it. ” 


"And Mascagni solemnly turned the handle so 


“that the organ-grinder might notice the correct 


time. The man thanked him, and the composer 
returned to his hotel with a pleasant sense of 
duty well done. : 

Next morning, at the same time, the composer 
saw the same organ-grinder approach and again 
take up his position outside the hotel. As Mas- 
cagni was leaving the hotel a few minutes later 


he noticed a crowd collected round the street 


organ. He paused a moment to sec what they 
were looking at, and found that the organ-grinder 
had decorated his instrument with a notice: 
“ Pupil of Mascagni.” 


A_SURPRISE. 

Tue Rev. E. J. Hardy, in his interesting book, 
“The Unvarying East,” tells a delightful story. 
A young lady about to visit the Holy Land called 
on an old lady friend. She mentioned that she 
soon hoped to see Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Galilee, 
aan many of the other place: mentioned in the 

ible. 

The old lady put down her work, removed her 
spectacles, and exclaimed in great surprise, “ Well, 
now, I knew that all these places were in the Bible, 
but I never thought of them being on the earth.” 


sate. IN THE QUEUE. 


In t West of England there is much sadness 
among many friends at the death of Mr. J. M. 
Chute, who was for so many years connected with 


: sol Theatres 

ne recalls a story he used to tell of a couple of 
Welsh mtiners from the Rhondda Valley whe pea 
a visit t6 his theatre. It was a very wet night, but 
there was-a big attraction on in the theatre, and, 
id; ab an hour before the doors opened 
there a long queue of people stretching from the 
gallery door along the pavement. The two miners 
‘ook up their places at the end of the queue, and, 


Can you tell mez “Why did the coal strike?’ There are plenty of clever answers. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


after a long, damp wait, the doors were ned and 
the people filed in. Just as the two elshmen 
reached the pay-box it was announced that all the 
seats were taken. They were indignant. 

“Look here, man,” one of them exclaimed, “we 
have been standin’ for more than an hour in the 

urin’ rain.” . “ 

“Can’t help it. No more tickets can be issued. 

“ But, indeed to goodness, man, we paid for our 
tickets two weeks ago, and here they are, look 

ou!” 

“Oh,” said the attendant, examining the tickets ; 
«Balcony, reserved.’ Walk bn 4 in at the other 
door.” And the poor chaps had been standing all 
that time in the wet when they might have walked 
straight into the theatre and sat down! 


OR ELBA? ; 

Tue other day a man died in Warsaw who re- 
membered secing the great Napoleon. 

The fact reminds one that a few days ago @ 
provincial newspaper remarked that “the mother 
of Mrs. So-and-an, while . — Yate 
had the strange experience of bringing Eng. 
the first news of N: *s escape from Melba.” 

One can almost hear the preliminary conver- 
sation : 

Journalist (dictating): “. » » Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba.” 

Typist (interrupting): “ Did you say, 
Melba’ ?”” 

Journalist (irritably): ‘ Yes, ‘from Elba.’ I 
wish you would pay attention, Miss Dash; it 
puts me out when you interrupt.” 

Typist (patiently) : “All right. What comes 
after ‘from Melba’ ?” 

On they go. 


THOSE BUCKETS. 

Tue London County Council proposes to ask 
Parliament to make it a penal offence not to call 
the fire brigade immediately an outbreak of fire is 
noticed. This, of course, is in order to prevent 
people trying to put out fires themselves, a practice 
which usually results in the fire getting a thorough 
hold of the building before the brigade can get to 
work. 

Talking of fire brigades, one has just heard this 
story of a brigade in a small country village. 

After a good deal of agitation, 
bought a hand-pump, a dozen red buckets to feed 
it with, and some hose, and housed them in a corru- 
gated iron shed. A man living in an adjoining 
cottage was told off to keep things in pe for 
emergencies, and for wecks the new establishment 
was a source of wonder to the neighbourhood. 

But somehow or other fires were very scarce, 
and after a couple of years had gone by and no 
fire had occurred, the villagers began to rd 
the fire station with as little interest as the village 
pump. 

One day, however, a real fire broke out, and the 
voluntzer firemen, buckling on their helmets as they 
hurried along, ran out the hand-pump and made 
a united dash for the row of buckets on the wail. 
The caretaker’s wife, with an across-my-dead- 
body look in her eye, barred the way. 

“No, you shan’t!’’ she screamed. ‘ You 
shan’t take ‘em. I’ve got a hen hatchin’ eggs in 
each o’ them buckets!” 


HOITY-TOITY ! 

Tris from Liverpool way ! 

A lady went to call on a friend. She rang the 
bell, but .there was no reply. She rang again 
with the same result. 

“There must be somebody in,’’ she thought, 
and rang a third time. After some seconds thero 
were footsteps in the passage and the door was 
opened by a very aggressive-looking housemaid. 

“Ts your mistress at home ? ”’ the caller asked. 

‘* Madam,” was the haughty reply, “I am my 
own mistress, and Mrs. Smith is not at home.” 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 

Tney were discussing the observance of Lent at 
one of the clubs recently ; several members were 
fasting strictly, others had given up amusements 
and various other things. ass 

A stout man, eating a big steak at a table near 
by, broke into the conversation. 

“Talk of giving up things in Lent !”’ he exclaimed, 
“Tye given up more than any of you fellows to- 
day. I’ve given up money—nearly all the money 
I had on me—tive ds.” . 

“Why? How do you mean?” asked the 
surprised group. 

“It was lent !”* he explained, and fell again upon 
his steak. 
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Odd @orner Oddities 
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best paragraph accepted for this colun: : 

the famous P.W. penknives will e awarded for “a , 

paragraph used. If there is more than one x... , 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded 1, 
the reader whose contribution was received firs. 

The half-crown prize this week is wont. yj: 

Farmer, East View, Castle Gresley, nr. Burton, ‘ 


WHERE COAL GOES, 


EveryTHina that is bought goes to the + | «+, 

except coal. That goes to the cellar, 
A REMARK. 

Tue chemist said: ‘We sell drugs,” so t!+ «us. 
tomer said, “I'll buy some morphia (soni «1; 
yer).” 

ANSWER Y. 
Asx a friend to answer this in five secon: 
“If one man had nine sons, and each son i! a 


sister, how many children were there ?” 
Without reflecting the friend as vss 
“ Eighteen,” but the correct answer is “ Ten. 


JUST HAD TO. 
“Ou, be not hasty, friend,” I cried, 
“ Think twice o’er all you utter.” 
“I’m bound to do so,” he replic:|, 
“T stut-tut-tut-tut-tutter.* 


MEN. 
Tus mathematical man—Algy Bra 
The kind man—Hugh Maine. 
The money-making man—Luke Rative, 
The helpful man—Will Ling. 
The hard man—Adam Ant. 
The boss—Dick Tate. ie 


HOW LONG? 

A Box contains thirty ears of corn. A ii 6 
gnaws a hole in the box and brings out five «1s 
aday. How long does it take to empty the hos ; 

Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 

A man who was very benign 

Once asked a poor neighbour to dign, 
But he stared when his guest 
Without being pruést 

Drank nearly three bottles of wign, 


. AWFUL. 
CxorteEs: “I'll report you to the boss.” 
Typist : “‘ What for?” 
oe” “You're carrying your watch i your 
t.’ 
Lady Typist : ‘‘ Why, what’s wrong in that: ' 
Chortles : “‘ It’s time waisted.” 


ARITHMETIC. 
He was teaching Eliza arithmetic, 
He said that was his mission ; 
He kissed her once, he kissed her iwicc, 
He said, ‘“ Now, that’s addition.” 


And so he added smack to smack 
With SS satisfaction, 

And soon he took a few from her, 
And he said “ That is subtraction.” 


.And still they sat there side by sido 
In mutual satisfaction ; 

He said while paying back tenfold, 
“That is- multiplication.” 


But papa came, he raised his foot, 
And snorted in derision, 

The chap struck earth three meadows ©!', 
Pa said, ‘ That’s long division.” 


SOME APPROPRIATE DRINKS. 
-UNDERTAKER— bier, 
Sailor—port. 
Eccentrics—rum. 
Meek men—mild 
Cynics—bitter. 

Fat men—stout. 
Pugilists—punch. 
Aeronauts—whizz-sky. 
Healthy men—ale. 
Miserable men—whine. 


Solutions. 
HOW. LONG. : 


Ten days. The mouse brings his own pair of : 
each day. 
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soon discovered I was not long to enjoy an 
“unbeaten record,” and in the last twenty-five 
years or so I have learnt something about musical 
comedy, something which the pubic will, no doubt, 
be surprised to learn, namely, that the producing 
of musical comedy is nothing more or less than a 
gamble. 

Thus, some of the plays of mine that had the 
worst receptions on the first night that I can 
remember were San Toy and The Country Girl, 
both of which, however, from a strict L.S.D. point 
of view, afterwards turned out to be two of my 
greatest successes. 

And here I may be, perhaps, allowed to admit 
you into a professional secret. It is the exception 
rather than the rule for a musical play, no 
matter how popular it may be, to really pay in 
London alone. 

The reason for this unfortunate—very unfortu- 
nate from a manager's point of view—truth lies 


strange reason I have frequently remarked that 
almost every actor and actress usually entertains 
some particular dislike to his or her part. 

As an instance of this, I may tell you that Mr. 
Coyne, who made his first and Wiaceal “hit” over 
here as Prince Danilo in The Merry Widow, thought 
that he would be an awful frost, as he was con- 
vinced that the part would not suit him, and more 
than once he prayed me to let him off playing the 
character. But naturally I, in my turn, begged 
that he should stick to it, which he did, with the 
success that millions of theatre-goers now re- 
momber. 

Another amusing story of a certain very weil- 
known comedian, a very great favourite at the 
Gaiety, crosses my mind. I was reading a part 
to the mirth-provoker in question, who has a 
very notable lisp which, though he perhaps dccs 
not realise it, has, nevertheless, earned for him 
many a laugh on the stage. Accordingly tho 
character for which he had been cast had been 
| purposely endowed by the author with a pro- 
nounced lisp, and I paid careful attention to this 
in reading over the part. 

When I had finished, I asked, ‘‘ How do you 
in the fact that productions these days are neces- | like it ?”” 
sarily of such a costly nature. Stars’ salaries} ‘‘ Very much indeed, guv'nor,” he answered. 
are high, dresses and scenery cost a small fortune, | “I think it’s a great part, but ’’—and he was very 
the rent, lighting expenses, staff, and general | earnest about this point—* I think one thing about 
upkeep of a West-end theatre is extremely heavy, | it is rather .thilly. Surely it isn’t nethethary to 
that unless a play is phenomenally successful, a| play the part with a lispth, is it ? te 
manager cannot expect to get a return on his| Another peculiarity I have remarked upon in 
outlay in London alone. connection with many musical comedy artistes is 

Why produce musical comedies in London, | that they have a curious habit of wishing to do 
then? Because the advertisement that a suc- | something which will not show them at their 
cessful play is awarded in London, helps it in | best. 

a wondertal #47 to a good start in the provinces Poor Kate Vaughan who, by the way, was the 
and abroad, for, as probably most readers are | first dancer to wear lace petticoats on the stage, 
aware, I produce musical comedies not only in | which she did in The Forty Thieves at the old 
London, I send them also in large numbers to the | Gaiety over thirty years ago, would persist in 
provinces, Amorica, Africa, and Australia. wanting to sing, and positively wouldn't play 


Told by Mr. GEORGE Ligeia 
Celebrated his 25th Year as ‘‘The 
ve aia of Musical Comedy.” 

I seem to have been connected with the pro- 
ducing of musical plays for so many years now that, 
conchow or other, I do not find it an easy matter 
to know just when and where and how any incidents 
in my career may begin to interest readers of 
Pearson's Weekly. 

I may say at once, however, that before I came 
to London I had some considerable exper ianee 
in the provinces as acting-manager, though, to be 
quite frank, when I accepted the billet I knew 
nothing about an acting-managet’s duties. 

However, there it was. I liked the life, and as 
no sensible being can have any objection to doin 
what he likes, I decided to stick to the theatrica 
profession as long as it would stick to me. Let 
me pass along to the time when I first launched 
out in a play on my own account. This initial 
venture was none other than Lite Jack Shepherd, 
with which play I was associated at the Gaiety 
‘Theatre with the late Mr. J. Hollingshead. 

Little Jack Shepherd proved to be not only 
my first venture, but also my first success, and 
the huge delight I felt when the box-office receipts 
pointed to its having “got home” was—well, 
mere words fail me. felt as if I were walkin 
on air, and also as if the future must now hol 
nothing less for me than one long unchecked run 
of triumphs. 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 941.) 


But, ah me, what idle dreams those have since Some stories about famous players who have | unless she were given two or three songs. 
proved to have been! Having started with a |ap ared under my management ? Of course, her dancing was superb, but she simply 
success, and flushed with my first triumph, I Tn the first place I would mention that for some ‘ couldn’t sing a note—but there it was. 


LET ’EM ALL STRIKE! 


“This is the age of strikes,” says our cartoonist. Below he suggests a few wars that, he thinks, will follow the miners’ outbreak. 
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NEXT, CATS-MEAT 


sa MEN WILL PROTEST 
ES { 
A RAID ON ANGLING CLUBS 10 : SES | | OUSTING OF 


OR A DEMONSTRATION 
PROTEST AGAINST THE USE OF LIVE SY DOGS,IN- TRAFALGAR SQUARE {| 


BAIT, WILL BE THE NEXT THING Y\FOR A MINIMUM MEAT DIET 


A TAILORS STRIKE IN THE WEST- WHILST A MEETING OF HUSBANDS TO 


END WOULD LEAD TO NEW PUT DOWN SPRING CLEANING, WILL STRIKING FOR A 12 HOUR DAY | 
STYLES IN C N POSSIBLY TAKE PLACE SOON & NO EARLY TO BED RULE. J 


FINALLY, BABIES WILL BE 
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One, for instance, is: “ Because the railway goods truck!’ I want better than that. wa 
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An Amusing Story of 
Fall Spring Chasing. 

By 

MORTON HOWARD. 


| 
ls F. 

a é s] “CuDDLING up your money 
like that!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mappin scornfully. 

er spouse, assuming an 
absorbed interest in his newspaper, allowed the 
remark to pass unc 5 

““Why can’t you let me have it at once?” she 
pursucd. ‘“‘ Now the sales are on, it’s just the time.” 

“Talking about boxing,” remarked Mr. Mappin, 
with overdone carelessness, “I see that it says ‘ere 
that in that boxing match between——” 

“Oh, no, you don't !” interrupted Mrs. Mapp:n 
swiftly. ‘‘ You don’t get me off the subject like that. 
We wasn’t talking about boxing. We was talking 
about that two-pound-five you promised me.” 

“You mean,” he amended grumpily, “ you was 
talking about it.” 

‘** Promised mo it,” she continued, “ since I don’t 
know when—if not longer. It isn’t as if you haven't 
got it. You've been putting aside half-a-crown a week 
to it for ever so long—and enough fuss you’ve made 
about it, too! And now you have got the two-pounds- 
five, you won’t give it to me. I believe it hurts you 
just as much to part with money as it does to part with 
a tooth.” 

** Look ’ere,” he said, “ I promised you you should 
have it on the first of next month, and so you shall. 
But not before. You wouldn't ’ave me break my 
word, would you ?” he asked. 

* But why won't you give it to me now? ” she per- 
sisted. ‘‘ You’ve got to hand it over some time, so 
why not do it now, and get the wrench over?” 

Mr. Mappin maintained an uncompromising silence. 

** Do you know,” said his wife, eather spitefully, ‘* I 
wouldn’t be an old miser for a thousand pounds ? ” 

*‘ Well, J would,” he replied simply. 

For a time there was a quiet fraught with irritation. 

‘* Old miser ! ” said Mrs, Mappin at last in sepulchral 
tones, 

“Arsh words,” stated Mr. Mappin, with hazy 
recollections of a maxim suitable to the occasion, 
“butter no parsnips.” 

He returned to his paper, studying it with exag- 
gerated interest. His wife, realising that the <plicde 
was concluded so far as he was concerned, turned her 
thoughts to other matters. 

‘“*Mended the step-ladder yet, have you?” she 
asked presently. 

Mr. Mappin, being dubious as to whether there was 
not somo stinging taunt concealed in this sentence, 
forebore to answer. . 

“* We sha]! want it to-morrow,” she went on. ‘‘ And 
where have you put the pincers ? ” 

Still Mr. Mappin cautiously refrained from answering. 

** We'll have to have all the stair-carpets up,” she 
continued. 

Mr. Mappin considered this last utterance very 
carefully, It seemed to contain no di or indi 
reference to a promised sum of two-pounds-five. He 
resolved to take cognizance of it. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean—stair-carpets up?” he asked. And then, as 
soon as he had spoken, the dread significance of Mrs. 
Mappin’s remarks flashed on him. “ You don’t mean 
spring-cleaning ?” he demanded aghast. 

“* Of course I mean spring-cleaning ! ” she rejoined 
tartly. Mr. Mappin’s attitude as to the hag! oe 
ge orang, Sagem her. ‘“ What else you 
think I'd have the stair-carpets up for? To make 
’em into milk puddings ? ” 

“You know what I think about spring-cleaning,” 
he said. 


“Yes, and I know what you've said about it in past 


A 
é 
A’. 


years,” she retorted. ‘‘ And more shame to you!” 

“* You'll be sorry for it one day,” he replied darkly. 
“All this scrubbing and rubbing for nothing—it’s a 
wicked waste of your life. We was sent on this earth 
to enor ourselves, and——”’ 

“That’s enough,” she interrupted. ‘‘ The house is 


my department, and spring-cleaning starts to-morrow, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

‘“‘Mark my words,” he insisted solemnly, ‘“ 
be sorry for it one day.” 

_“‘ Mxs. Butt is coming in to help me,” she told him, 
disregarding his gloomy prediction. ‘ And as I don’t 
suppose you have mended that step-ladder, I'd better 
go and mend it myself, to make sure.” 

She departed, leaving her husband a prey to his 
emotions, 


“Spring-cleaning!” he muttered disgustedly. 
a Ugh! toch b comfort, for a bit. ce knows 


you'll 


with justice, ‘‘ for all she knows, I might ’ave 
a tate Cc and yet she'll expect me to walk 
about on wet floors and sloppy stairs, and catch my 


death of cold.” 


For the best.replics I will give 
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_____Complete Short Story. ee ee 


For a time he felt acutely sorry for himself, and then 
his thoughts branched off to the other topic which had 
been under discussion. ae 
““‘Two-pound-five,” he remarked dolefully. It’s 
a lot of money to waste on clothes and things. I could 
’ave a real eo time on two-pound-five. She thinks 
I won’t and it over because I’m too much of a miser. 
It ain’t that, only every time I think about giving it to 
’er, I think what a good time I could give myself on the 
money. : . 
“ ‘Two-pound-five and spring-cleaning,” he continued 
vindictively. ‘It ‘ud serve ’er right though if she 
upset the ’ouse so much that the two-poun -five got 
lost.” He jumped up in sudden excitement. ‘ Wh 
shouldn’t she? I could ‘ide it, and then, later on, 
could ‘avo a fine time with the mye It'll be a 
lesson to her,” he added virtuously. ‘‘ It'll make her 
less ‘eadstrong in future. I shall really be doing ‘et 
‘ood.”? 


Mrs. Mappin, rtaeny to the room after awhile, 
was cvidently prepared for another skirmish on the 
subject of spring-cleaning, but, to her surprise, her 
husband appeared to have withdrawn all his objections. 
“Now you're being sensible,” she told him. 
“You've only got to give me that moncy to-day, 
instead of waiting till the sales are over, and then 
you'll have been quite sensible.” . ; 
“I said the first of next month,” he replied. a It’s 
quite safe, in the meantime. Mind you don’t go 
getting it lost in the spring-cleaning,” ho added 
artfully. 

‘‘ Where is it?’ she asked. . 
“*Tdden,” he told her. ‘‘ Where you won't find it, 
unless you goes rummaging extraordinary.” 

That morning the annual domestic uphcaval began, 
and was in full blast by the time that Mr. Mappin set 
out for his work. He returned at evening to find his 
wife tired out after the labours of the day. 

“Got the sitting-room done and the kitchen, too,” 
she told him. . 
“ And a nice old muddle they're in, I’ll bet,” he said 
sceptically. 

“You wouldn’t know they’vo been done,” sho 
remarked with spirit. 

“Then what was the sense of doing them?” he 


DEAR OLD CHARLEY. 


“You gre a dear old 
Charley! Oh! this 
purse is simply 
rand!"’ 


“FT woe it for ycau, 
darli: belding 


‘Pearson's’ in my 
beard!" 


(See pase 941.) 


demanded. 
for myself.” 
He was absent a few minutes. Then, passing his 
hand roughly over his hair to give suggestion of alarm 
to his appearance, he banished a lingering grin from 
his oo returned to his Lae * — 
“Such a turn you gave me,” he said reproachfully, 
and extended his palm. ‘‘ Where is it 2” : 
‘“‘ Where's what ?” 

“That two-pound-five. You've found it, and put it 
away somewhere else, safe.” 

““T never saw it!” she protested. 

“T left it in the bottom of the clock-case on the 
sitting-room mantelshelf.”’ 

“*T never saw it. What did it look like?” 

“It was in an envelope—one sovereign, two ‘arf 
sovereigns, two ’arf-crowns.” 

“It must be there. I never touched it!” 

“Do you think Mrs. Butt ”” he suggested craftily. 
“She never went in there. I did that room all by 
myself. Where could ithave gotto? I don’t believe 
I even opened the clock case.”’ 

“* Well, it’s gone, anyway.” - ° 

“That just shows you!” she cried. “If you'd 
only have given it to me when I asked for it, this 
wouldn’t have happened. Someone must have 
stolen it.” 

“It was there right enough when I left the house this 
morning,” he lied glibly. ‘‘ It’s got lost in the spring- 
cleaning. I knew something of the sort would ’appen 
one of these days, turning the ’ole ’ouse upside-down 
with a pitchfork. I’m speaking to you now more in 
sorrow than in anger. It only serves you right, 
you know.” 

But Mrs. Mappin, without waiting to reply, hastened 
on to tho sitting-room and began a feverish search. 

“*T was so busy I hardly know what I did do,” she 
confessed. ‘‘I may have opened the clock-case and 
taken it out and put it somewhere. But, then, I ought 
to have remembered if I’d seen it.” 

‘The fact remains,’’ he said judicially, “ it’s gone.” 
For a long time she hunted industriously through 
the room, but without coming across the lost packet. 
And this was quite comprchensible when one learns 
that Mr. Mappin, in a state of suppressed glec, was 
tightly grasping the packet, its contents still intact, 
in his ket. 

a soa cid to look any, _ now,” she sighed 
at le . “* Dll get up early in the morning and have 
another good look.” ee ~~ 


“ But there—I'll just go and have a look 


five splendid watches. @lark postcards 


gee — very weet fat Night. ‘The 
pearance money weighing heavy 1. |... 
re she awoke at an unusually early howe, wil pe 
at once to prosecute further investigations. {..._, “nh 
though aided by the early spring daylight, by... 
was still in vain, and at last she returned ups(.. : 

“Not half-past six yet!” she exclaimed. 9. , 
glance at the clock. ‘“ Thero’s another hall.!, ... ;., 
spare before I need start to get the breakfast. \,.) | 
haven’t the heart to start spring-cleaniny . ., 
early—not till Mrs. Butt comes, anyway. \\..\; jj 
there’s anything else I can do?” 

Her housewifely instincts arouscd, slic - | 
round the dedroom in search of a task. |) 
encountered a garment of her husband’s. 

“That button looks loose,” she murmni: «| 
just stitch it on firmly before it comes off, © .\ 
in time——’” 

She got needle and thread and sat down», |. |! 
garment. The outline of a pecular packet i» 
the pockets roused her curiosity. 

She thrust her hand into the pocket, and br.) i+, 
light a folded envelope. Botely ceoentins it, Ranier Ly, 
two half-sovereigns, and two scrowns lay ry 
to her in it gaze. 

“* Well, of all——”” she breathed helplessI\-. 

She glanced at her husband. He lay }.: 


sleeping. ; 
as Pr I'd better not wake him,” she sai! -. 
ally. ‘‘ Pity to spoil his beauty sleep.” 
Roftly se placed the envelopo and its cont... 


ili 


her own pocket ; and softly she bang up the pari 
whence she had taken it. And, still softly, si: 
downstairs. 


“* Breakfast, George!” she called out brisl.! 
while after. . 

Mr. Mappin, replying from upstairs, seem |. 10 
judge from his tone, distinctly grumpy. He intisie) 
that he would be down sooner or later, and thi. 
way, there was no need to yell like that. 

Twenty minutes later he came down. 

‘* What a time you’ve been,” she said brig::' 

“ Suppose I can take as long as I like?” +s. :! 
sour response, . 

“ What’ve you been doin’ all the time? s!). — | 
curiously. ; 

“ Looking for something,” he answered, ¢\..\. : t 
suspiciously, 

“Looking for what ?” 

“That packet.” 

“Qh, it wopldn’t be up there,” she assur i hin. 
“* Me and Mrs, Butt never went up there all div. 

He growled somo sort of a reply, conscious ts‘ is 
was unable to press the inquiry further. ; 

A thundercloud on his brow, he finished his!’ 
and repaired upstairs again. 

‘*8’pose I ph arecanced it somewhere, |}! 
“On the other ‘and, she may ’avo gone throw li is 
pockets, And if she’s got it, [don’t see ‘ow Luin us 
er about it.” ; 

He hunted feverishly round the room. He fail on 
investigatory arm up the chimney when ho tin! i» 
see his wife staring at him. ; 

‘** I—I thought it might be wp here,” ho sail. 

‘Well, when you’ve finished there,” she remaris, 
“you might try the kitchon copper, and the |.::'! 
box. It’s as likely to be there as here.” ; 

“ What ’ave you come up ’ere for?” he demain i't 
with increased suspicion. 

“To tell you that you've only got a quarter |! 2 
hour to gct to the works, and you know what th! 
last time you was late.” 

Paes Mappin bolted down the stairs and out «! | 


use. 
Cont to precedent, he paid a hurried vi-it | 
home during ‘Sse dinner-hour. ea 

“I found that money,” his wife told him joo. |. 
“It was in the clock-case all the time. Ina cvort' 

“‘That’s all——” he began ; then, remembcrin: |!" 
necessity for apparent innocence, he added, ! :):". 
that’s a—a blessing! Where is it now?” 

“Some of it,” she replied calmly, “‘ is in that!" 
and some more coming home in Is to-nizh! 

‘* Money in parcels ?” he dazedly. - 

“I’ve been shopping with it,” she cx} Le 
“* While the sales were on. And I have enjo; edn 
Oh, it’s no good your looking angry. Yeu = | 
learnt a lesson. ere’s no sense in hidiny 1" 
You might lose it any time. Lucky for us, th 
only a false alarm, but it just shows you, doc=!' 
You kept saying you hoped it would be a lesson 
and so it has been. there was a twinh! 
eye—‘‘a lesson to you, too.” 


“Stealing my money——” 

“ Don't be ailly. You ought to be glad I f 
You won’t have to save up again just \«° 
fancy your thinking it had got lost in the be: 

“Thinking?” he said indignantly. 
was——” He broke off in confusion. ; 

“‘ What're you thinking about ?” she ax!«"!. 

“IT was wondering,” he said slowly, © \!' 
walk in my sleep ? ” , 

“You were a Bit restless last night,” she (!'! 

For awhile he stared blankly at her, and '' 
complexities of the situation being too much |: - 
he went out into the garden to relieve his min ‘. 


nh 


** Minestre.” (See page 952.) 


\WREK ENDING 
fanen 21.1912 


Games Miners ere Playing 


ee cing and Knur end Spell are Taking 
ee Ray their Time Just Now. 

\orr average miner is one of the most sporting 

ron in existence. He is a keen follower of sport 
-nv form, from football to whippet racing. 
Must people in the south of England know that 
4 vhippet is a kind of dog, and there their knowledge 
‘a1, Ask an Oldham man what a whippet is, 
however. Whippet racing is one of his dearest 
yreations, ee no one is more enthusiastic about 
{se merits of his dog than the Oldham man. 
vl liam is, indeed, the centre of whippet racing. 

‘The first illustration gives one an idea of the 


” 


The start of a whippet race. 
Note the way the miners hold their dogs. 


start for one of these races. In appearance the 
whippet is like a small greyhound, lithe, slim, and 
active. Two hundred yards is the regulation course. 
When the dogs are started onc hand holds the collar, 
while the other steadies the tail. At the other end 
of the track stand the dogs’ owners waving their 
“rags” or towels. 

The moment the starting pistol is fired the 
whippets race at an astonishing et up the 
course. The two hundred yards will be covered 
in tnirteen seconds. The last mad rush past 
the winning post and the dogs reach their mastera 
who have been whistling and calling them all tho 
time. Each dog jumps at his towel and seizes 
it, the owners swinging the towel and whippet 
high off the ground. This “rag” or towel forms 
a very large part of the whippet’s early training. 
Irom its earliest days it is taught to run and seiz2 
holt of it and worry it. 

The majority of the miners love their dogs as 
mwieh as their children. The whippet, indeed, 
is often better fed than many a collier’s child. 
Wuea one realises that a first prizo of £25 can be 
won on a Saturday afternoon, it will be seen that 
‘ie miner has some reason for looking after his 
Coy, 

The second illustration shows a peculiar game 
played by pitmen called “Bull Bait the Bear.” 
This game is played by any number from ten 
to thirty. The miner sitting on the stool in the 
middle of the ring acts the part of the bear. 

He holds in his hand one end of a twelve-foot 
rope, the other end being held by his protector from 
the fury of the “ bulls,” that is, the other players. 
The bulls have tightly knotted handkerchiefs, and 
stand round the bear. Suddenly the bear's pro- 
tector cries out “ Bull bait the bear!” and blows 
are showered upon the miner in the middle. 

If the bear’s protector, however, manages to hit 
one of the players with his knotted handkerchicf, 
the one struck must take the bear’s place,-and so 
the game goes on. 


The»: , Bull Batt the Bear. 
"iner in the entre is apt to get a lot of hard knocks. 
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name for the game is “knur-laiking.’ The 
“spell” is something like a rat-trap to look at, 
without the jaws, however, and is firmly spiked 
down. The spring of the spell is so regulated that 
when release by the touch of the ‘‘ pommel” 
it will toss the “knur” forward about six feet. 
The “knur” is a small potware ball, generally 
called a ‘“‘ pottie,” and weighing half an ounce. 
The “pommel,” a small piece of hard wood, is 
rounded at the back, but flattcned on its striking 
surface, something like a bottle split in half. It 
is spliced on to an ash shaft with plenty of swing 
in it. 

_ The pommel tips the catch: of the spell, the knur 
is tossed up, and then with a mighty swish tho 
“‘pottie” is sent flying through the air. The 
winner of a knur spell match is the one who 
makes'the longest stroke out of a stipulated number 
of attempts or “‘ rises.”” 

One of the greatest distances the knur has ever 
been driven was eighteen score yards, thirty-seven 
feet, eight inches in 1899. This was when the knur 
was made of wood. The record for a pot knur 
is a little ovor fifteen score yards. To drive a ball 
over 370 yards is enougn to make the most expert 
golfer turn green with envy. 

Among the older gencration of miners pigeon 
racing still bolds its own as the favourite amuse- 
ment. Some of these colliers are so enthusiastic 
that they have not even time to rub the coal dust 
off their hands and faces before they are off with 
their pigeon baskets. 

Wrestling is another great favourite among 
Lancashire miners. Many of the Lancashire 
colliers have, indeed, become famous all over 
England for their wrestling. Some of the greatest 


Knur and Spell, the coltier’s golf. 


experts at bowling in the country are miners. 
Among Scottish miners quoits is the favourite 
game. 

But from whatever district the miner comes vou 
may be quito sure of one thing, there is no better 
sport lover in existence. 


Small Urchin : ‘‘ Please, mister, this ’ere stamp 
ain't a good un. Farver licked it, muvver's 
licked it, me sister’s licked it, and we've all licked 
it, and it won’t stick.” 


“Davie,” said Edith, “what makes grandma 
talk so much?” 

“Can’t you see?” replied the boy. ‘She's 
got a double chin!” 


“ Brrxrns has just returned.” 

“‘ Where has he been ?” 

“To Monte Carlo, to win enough to pay his 
wedding expenses.” 

“ And the wedding ?” 

“ Has been postponed for two years.” 


(READY TO LISTEN. 

“Can I talk to you a few minutes?” asked the 
life insurance agent. 

“ Yes,” replied the superintendent of the factory, 
“if you don’t mind walking about the building 
with me. I haven't really the time to sit down.” 

“That’s all right,” said the agent. “I'd rather 
move around a little, anyhow.” 

The superintendent led the way out ot the 
pa room, thence into the ee 

artment, stopping every moment or two to 
eae with aa Cperative: and took his caller 
at last into the room where the huge hammers 
were filling the air with their uncarthly din. ; 

“Now,” he said, yelling into the ear of the life 
insurance man, “I am ready to listen to you. 


Go ahead.” 


Knur and spell, the “collier’s golf,” is a great | 
game in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The popular : 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Gilbertian Situation. 

2. Putting One's Foot in it. 
3. Fiasco. 

. Pillars of Hercules. 

5. Ides of March. 

6. Impresario. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
ee explanations considered the clearest and 

rst. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your exp!anation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 21st. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 67. 


‘()) PREAMBLE (OF A BILL). 


The attempt selected as the best was submitted by 
P. Stronach, 55 Elmfield Avenue, Aberdeen, and was 
thus worded : 

Signifies the opening paragraph of a statute summar- 
ising tho intention of tho legislature in passing tho 
measure. The second reading in a public Bill aftirms 
the principle, and therefore in committee the preamble 
stands postponed till the clauses are considercd. A 
negatived preamble in a private Bill drops the Lill. 


(2) UTOPIA. 
F. Ward, 53 Birkhall Road, Catford, conti ibuted 
the winning explanation in the following terms : 


In 1516) Sir Thomas More published “ Utopia ” 
giving an account of an imaginary island and pcople, 
really describing social and political conditions in 
England, and suggesting remedies for abuses. His 
ideas were derided, and the term “ Utopian ”’ naturally 
followed. Suggestions in advance of public opinion 
are invariably denounced as ‘* Utopian.” 


(3) EXCISE. 
The winner, T. S. Harvey, 11 Clarendon Avcnuts 
Leaminglon Spa, supplied the following explanation : 


This word is of Latin derivation, and_ literally 
means “a piece cut off.” It is now “pai to that 
portion cf the revenues of the country which is raised 
on articles produced, or taxed within it. ‘Iliese 
excise duties had their origin in the reign of Charles I. 


(4) ACTIONS OF TORT. 

The winning explanaiion was received from Miss 
M. C. McIntosh, 281 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
and was as follows : 

This is the term applied to cases brought for action- 
able wrongs, other than breaches of contract. ‘I'rexpass, 
likel, and acts entailing monctary Joss, such as necli- 
gence, are classed as “ torts.” The word is taken 
from the French Tort, meaning wrong. 


(5) CURTAIN RAISER. 7 : 
This term was thus defined by the winner, J. W. High, 
Royston, Corsham Road, Southend. 


A curtain raiser is a theatrical sketch of about fifteen 
minutes’ duration played to the audience before tho 
chief production of the evening. It serves two pur- 
poses, one to make up a complete evening’s amuseinent, 
or to encourage cerly attendance in order that the 
main production shall not be disturbed. 


(6) IMBROGLIO. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to R. H. Herkes, 
37 Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., for the following 
explanation : 

An Italian word signifying an intricate plot in a 

lay or romance, or any perplexing state of affairs. 

Nowadens it is much used to describe in one word 
any strained relations between nations or persons, 
particularly the former, and in this sense it means o 
misunderstanding of a complicated nature. 


Previous footline contests have proved that our readers are excellent poets. | 
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FOR FOOTBALL FORECASTS. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tris Football Skill a has been | 


devised for the amusement of the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest 
in Association Football, and to enable them to 
put their knowledge to d account. The 
prize offered is £250, and the task set enables 
competitors to display their skill in following up 
football, and also fosters their interest in the 
game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
names of the teams inking art in seventeen 
matches to be played on Saturday, March 28rd. 

You have firat of all to make yourself acquainted 
with the records and capabilities of the various 
teams, and decide in each case which team you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through 
the name of the team which you believe will lose. 
If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result 
ww a @raw, then leave names of both teams in. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘‘Pearson’s Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or ES free 44, from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will b: found complete information regardin: 
teams, records of Lag f in past seasons, en 
results of corresponding matches played last 
season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in merking your coupon, 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


give his or her real a Uniess this 
ith the competitor forfeits his or her right toa 


and, in the event of two or more 


form nun 
ofa tie she pace will be divided, 
he £250 will not be a: 


being played, 
8. The Editor will z, 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 27. 


In this contest competitors were invited to forecast the 
results of matches played on Saturday, March 2nd. 

The prize of £26 has been won by Jack Hilton, 3 Poppy 
Lane, Manchester, who had only three incorrect resuits, 


After filling up your 
Football Entry Form 
—you should try — 


LAPIS 


MIDDLES 


CUT QUI COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Sa 


Pearson’s Football Contest 
No. 30. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 23rd. 
Cross out woh yen comer wi be the losing club. For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Scotland v 
Bury v _ i 
Notts County w Newcastle United 
Middlesbro’ wv Sheffield United 
Sunderland w Woolwich Arsenal 
Tottenham Hotspur v Aston Villa 
Bristol City v Burnley 
Birmingham wv Clapton Orient 
Huddersfield Town vw Chelsea 
Blac w Notts Forest 
Glossop wv Grimsby Town 
Bradford w Wolverhampton Wan. 
Norwich City w Reading 
New Brompton w Coventry City 

tford w Brighton and Hove A. 
Queen’s Park Rangers v 
Millw Swindon 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as and 
J enter only on this , and I agree to 
abide by the conditions in “* Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


Signature .ceeoercersacccreeccccevrsscecserscevereccsee serene cas 


Addr e 58.10 ssssevecesssccccececs vevecsecescecoesoecseccs csececees 


Prrerreeerrr ere Or ood 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Street, Sadden, Rochdal 
FF a Bmp Notes Mascon: Reger 

“th fi sion one of *Foot- 
ball Anne als’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, winner of 
£125 writes: 

“Ihave a fa ef ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual.’ Ith i¢ a splendid guide to those 
who follow football and I advise all competi- 
tors to procure a copy. 

Other winners who recommend 
Annual,” are as follows: 

. Mr. G. EB. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury 
winner of § 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
winner of i 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamiiton Mews, St. John's Wood 
Road, winner of £12 16s. 

Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, Fetter Lane, 
Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 
**Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 

may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


It’s the simplest way 
of winning Big Cash 
Prizes ever devised. 


“ Pearson's Footbal 


TURN TO FIRST PAGE NOW. 


COME IN USEFUL. 

A GENTLEMAN who owned a tortoise allowed 
it to creep about the kitchen. He changed his 
servant, and the new one had never seen a tortoise. 

Not having seen it for a few days, the gentleman 
began making inquiries of Mary Ann, but the 
latter knew nothing about it. 

The man took a candle, and upon looking into 
the coal cellar found it amongst the coals. 

The astonished girl then cried out: “Is that 
what you call a tortoise 2 Why, I’ve been breaking 
voals on it for a whole fortnight !”* 


** Se,” said the astonished landlady to a traveller 
who had sent his cup forward for the seventh 
time, “‘ you must be very fond of coffee ?“ 

“Yes, ma’am, I am,” he replied, “or I should 
never have drunk so much water to get so little.”* 


Here is-a chance for them. 


ONE THING OR ANOTHER. 
“GENTLEMEN of the jury,” said the eloquent 
young counsel for the defence, “take into con- 
| sideration the children of my unfortunate client.” 
“But he has no children,” interrupted the 


| counsel for the tion. 
‘Then, quieren of the jury, will you consign 


to a living tomb a man who has no children, and 
who is the sole support of his wife ?” 


“ Breas hes just called me a blackguard.” 


“ Just like Bings to go blurting out the truth. 
He’s got no tact at al. 


! 


“Doxsn’r Mrs. Wantavote strike you as a 
person of remarkably decided opinions ? ” 

“No. She can’t make up her mind, apparently, 
whether she wants to be a gentleman or a lady.” 


IT want an ode to spring beginning: “ Sprins, Spring, beautiful Spring!” 


WEEK EXDiIsg 
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CINEMA NOISE-MAN. a 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Watches a Man at Work 
Behind a Living Picture Screen, 
I wenr “ behind” at a living picture «i... 
other night. What a difference between t!i. 10. 
matograph e and the stage of an otis... 
theatre. The latter is usually well fille! \,;: 
scene shifters, su: actors, and actres~.:. 
at the “ pictures ’’ you find one solitary iin, 
But what a noise he can make. He si\. x , 
small table with his paraphernalia arrange ..1)..;; 
him in a glorious confusion. He is the i; 
worker, the man who makes all those fun. |)(1). 
noises, and big bangs, and thunderous si:/s 
the while the pictures are being shown. He yoni < 
with his sleeves rolled up and a clay pipe ia |is 
ne _ as — a oes his work very vill, 
riously enough the pictures appear jut ihe 
same to the man Gehind the screen a thing 3 
to the audience in front. There is rio '. 
slightest difference. You would expect thai <= 1! 
characters on the films face the audici-- :!,, 
would naturally have their backs to the man yin: 
behind. Itisnotso, however. He sees the pictur, 
just as clearly as you do. 


Cocoanut Shells for a Horse Race. 

And there he works, and smokes, puttin: js (4° 
effccts in a way that is most amusing. Wis a 
picture is thrown on the screen depicting « |. i+ 
race, say, the effect worker rattles the twoi.iy. of 
a cocoanut shell on his little table, and the. sound 
to those in front just like the rattle of horse's)... 

When you see rain descending in a moving jit 
the effect worker simply pours a lot of pews out 
of one tin to another and back again. }-1% it 
simple? But how effective. 

hen a picture is being shown in which a 
man goes mad and throws things about. or iwo 
fellows fight and upset the furniture, the cect 
worker kicks over a few buckets and Icts f:!l a 
few weights on the stage floor. 

But he is careful, mind, to do his kicking and 
to drop his weights at the very moment when \0u 
see the table knocked over in the picture or the 
armchair splintered. It would never do for hin 
to make a crashing sound just before or just aiter 
you see an old case clock topple over on thie kitchen 
floor in the picture. He must be dead on tine. 


Sandpaper Makes Waves. 

So he keeps his eyes glued on the screen aid iis 
hands and feet near his cocoanut shells, and itis cs, 
and his buekets and weights. 

When you gaze in admiration at great v.43 
breaking on the shore, the man behind is vigour! 
rubbing o str piece of sand-paper on a ri 
faced portion of his little table. As the wav: 
and calm down the effect worker’s arm go: || 
and slower, and just as the last, wave vani-> he 
stops. 

He has a pistol which he fires when the hiro oa 
the screen is seen shooting down the villain. vi" 
is running away with the old man’s hess 
daughter, and later on he rings the weddine © 5 
as the happy couple walk arm in arm from tie « 

He is just os successful in the funny ): : 
In one I saw, an irate father gave a diseliiril 
son a thrashing with the business side of a <!pj"". 
The effect worker had a slipper handy ani! he vd 
it with excellent results on his table. 

Mard Work for the Eyes. 

Next came a cow-boy scene. They were }' 
the camp fire, and the audience coukl hei '¢ 
crackling of the burning wood. It was the <i! 
worker king up a few twigs behind. One“! 
the cowboys whistled to give his chum w.in' 
of the coming of the Indians and the aie’ 
heard a-whistle. It was the effect worker»: 
And when the Indians came the man at the 1!" 
imitated the warwhoop and the swis o! '"" 
arrows through the air by making a funny | ; 
sound with his mouth and whirling a lash '""" 
and round. 

“ Do you find it hard work ? ” I inquired. 

“A bit trying to the eyes, that’s all,” | -\"" 
“ I’ve got to be looking at the pictures all (!) 
so as to be in just at the right second.” F 

He threw a heavy piece of wood into a ''"" 
water, and seizing a pole worked the water \\' 
to and fro. I looked at the picture. J'' 
river scene. A policeman had jumped ini" 
effect worker was making the audience |! 
that they could hear the splashe 
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God, what shull I . dow? 
Direct some whay. I am 
allmoss mad.” 

Greville’s answer was 
to send her a hundred 
guineas and a comforting 

S letter, and after her baby 
=e iN was born he took her to 
ae Ay live with him at his 

z i house in the Edgware 
Road, London, then a 
The Woman Nelson Loved enionelts aia 

Here the wayward, 
storm-tossed girl enjoyed four years of unalloyed 
happiness. Greville was kindness itself. He had 
her taught music, dancing, and painting. 

It is doubtful if her loveliness ever palled upon 
Greville, as it had undoubtedly palled upon Willet- 
Payne and Fetherstonehaugh, to mention but two 
of her former “protectors.” Greville was really 
fond of her—after a fashion. But circumstances 
compelled him to marry, Emma must be got rid 
of somehow. 


**Oh, Greville! Greville!" 

Sir William Hamilton, Greville’s uncle, and 
British Ambassador at the Court of Naples, pro- 
fessed admiration for her. 

“Take her,” said Greville in effect, and he made 
some excuse to go away. 

Poor Emma could not at first believe that she 
was deserted once more, and when she understood 
what was intended as between her and Hamilton, 
all her woman’s outraged soul blazed forth in 
indignation. \ 

“Oh, Grevillo! Greville !’’ she writes, ‘‘ how could 
yar How could you? But you will not leave me? 

‘ou eannot really mean it. As to what you write me 
about oblidging Sir William, I will not anser you. 
For ob, if you knew what pain I feel in reading thoso 
lines, Greville, to adviseme . ¢ - you that ured 
to envy my smiles, You say Sir William is rich, 
that he loves me. What care I? I want you, you, 
you—only you. I tell you what Greville: give me 
one guinea a week for everything, and live with me, 
and I will be contented.’’ 

These words ring true. No doubt Emma meant 
all she said, and more. But it was not to be. 
Greville passed out of her life. 

“You have killed the heart in me!” she cried 
in bitter desperation, when she realised at last 
that all was really over between them. 

‘And so he had. From henceforth the old child- 
like, trustful Emma was dead. In her place there 
stood forth a proud, ambitious, imperious woman, 
who in her heart of hearts possibly despised most 
men, while yet greedy of their admiration. 


Chummy With the Queen of Naples. 

She set herself to win the love of Sir William 
Hamilton, to dominate Neapolitan Society, and 
she succeeded in both her self-imposed tasks. 
Sir William presently married her, 80 that she 
became Lady Hamilton, but before that she had 
become the bosom friend and confidante of the 
Queen of Naples. 

The proud and haughty Duchess of Argyll was 
another who succumbed to the ex-flower-girl’s 
beauty and charm of manner, and she threw the 
whole weight of her social influence into the scales 
on Emma’s side. 

“T care not if she be mistress or wife,” she cried 
on one occasion to a detractor, “she is a great and 
good woman, and I am proud to call her my 
friend.” 

Emma was married to Sir William Hamilton, 
on September 6th, 1791. Two years later, on 
September 10th, 1793, there came sailing into 
the Bay of Naples, in the sixty-four-gun ship 
Agamemnon—Nelson. 

The great admiral visited, as a matter of course, at 
the house of the British Ambassador, and promptly 
fell in love with Lady Hamilton. 

Did sho return his affection? It is doubtful. 
But she was pleased and flattered that her namo 
should be linked with the great seaman who at that 
time was the idol of all Europe outside France. 

She had loved Greville, and had Greville re- 
mained true to her things might have turned out 


differently. But she had hardly at any time made 
any real pretence of loving Sir William, and when 
Nelson made love to her she gave herself up to him 
utterly, and with scarcely any show of resistance. 

Thenceforth, until his death at Trafalgar, Nelson 
was Emma’s real husband ; the other was mercly a 
shadowy figure in the background. : 

Lady Hamilton accompanied her hero every- 
where, even aboard his flagship, although women 
were barred by the regulations from being housed 
on his Majesty's ships. But not even My Lords 
of the Admiralty dared gainsay Nelson—at all 
events, so long as the French and Spanish fleets 
still sailed the seas. 

Her influence in the Navy was all for good. She 
practically abolished flogging, then all too common. 
She revolutionised the system of rations.  Pilfering 
contractors got short shrift from her. It was no 


aa appealing to Nelson. With him her word was 
law. 


Oy April 26th, in the year 1765, there was 
horn at Nesse, in Cheshire, a baby girl, known later 
on by the name of Emma Lyon. 

Her parents were humble peasant-folk, unable to 
real or write, and little Emma was in the same 
predicament until her thirteenth year, when she 
was put out to “ service ” with a gentlewoman 
Iiving at Hawarden in Flintshire. 

Tiis lady taught her the groundwork of educa- 
ton, but Emma never learnt to spell and write well. 
Tor this, however, her kind instructress was 
hardly to bo blamed. Emma was a wayward, 
wilful pupil, preferring to run wild in her spare 
time. to frolic and romp with the village lads 
rither than study to improve herself. 

When about fifteen years old Emma came to 
London, and for a while was in service as nursemaid 
{oa Dr. Budd. But she soon forsook this for a 
situation in @ fashionable florist’s shop, where 
her dangerous loveliness brought her host of 
admirers. 

Small wonder that the country girl’s head was 
turned. Emma, besides being ravishingly beau- 
tiful, was warm-hearted, impulsive, and generous. 
She gave all; asked little or nothing in return. 


Emma Pleads With the Press-Gang. 
Amongst those attracted by the “ pretty florist " 
was 2 notorious quack doctor named Graham, 
who prevailed upon her to quit ber situation and 
to pose as the Goddess of Health in a “Temple of 
Healing ’ which he had set up. When this enter- 
prise collapsed she was reduced to selling flowers 
in the streets, with wooden pattens on her feet. 
One day while thus engaged a poconciang pees 
by, dragging with them a young sailor, his face 
streaming with blood. 
“Emma,” he shouted, catching sight of the 
pretty flower-girl in the gutter. “ Emma, come 
and help me, for old times’ sake!” 
Greatly surprised, Emma pressed her way 
through the throng that by now had gathered, 
ely recognised him as a lad she had known 
at Nesse. 
Her warm heart was touched. She threw down 
her flowers, and followed him and the press-gang 
on board the man-of-war in the Thames, to which 
they were taking him. 
Here she pleaded with the commander of the 
siip, a certain Captain Willet-Payne. 
“Let him go, sir!’ she cried sobbingly. “ He 
has a mother in Cheshire.” 
Beauty in distress ever appealed to the British 
scaman. Captain Willet-Payne let the “ pressed ” 
man go. But he kept Emma. 


Cast Adrift—Penniless.’ 

The sailor grew tired of her after a few months, 
however, and sailed away to sea. Once more Emma 
was cast adrift upon the world, friendless and 
penniless. 

But not for long. 
Sir Harry Fetherstonehaugh, a wealthy young 
country squire up in London on & holiday, was 
smitten by her charms. He clothed her in silks, 
decked her with diamonds, and installed her as 
{nporary mistress of his mansion at Up Park in 
Sussex, 
Hore, for the first time, she met the man who, 
next to Nelson, was to exercise the most profound 
influences on her—the Hon. Charles Greville, 
so-ond son of the Earl of Warwick. 
4 He was of a different type altogether from the 
‘arse young sporting uires by whom Emma 
ie ‘surrounded at the time, and she fell in love with 
Bet at sight, and he with her. Afterwards, when 
ctherstonehaugh turned her away with singular 
eartlessness, just ag she was on the eve of be- 
coning a mother, it was to Greville she appealed 
in her extremity of distress. 
_licr letter, ill-spelt and badly written, but breath- 
Ny infinite pathos, is still in existence : 

_ ‘Oh, Greville,” she wrote, ‘“‘ what shall I dow ? I 
am allmoss distrackted. I have wrote 7 letters to 


S 


“i: IL, and no anser. What shall I dow? Good 


The Idol of Nelson's Sailors. 


Naturally she was the idol of the sailors, who 
saw in this daughter of the people, sprung from the 
same rank as themselves, at once a champion, a 
protector, and a friend. When she played her 
harp o’ nights on the quarter-deck of the Foudroyant 
she insisted, in her pretty, imperious way, that 
the men should be allowed to draw near and listen. 

This was the hey-day of her prosperity. She 
was probably as completely happy as at any timo 
save the four years that she spent with Greville. 

But Trafalgar came. Nelson fell. And though 
with his last dying breath he commended Lady 
Hamilton, and his and her daughter Horatio, to 
the care of the people of England, the people of 
England took no notice. ; 

Sir William was already dead. Nelson Icft a 
widow, who naturally claimed his estate, although 
she had long lived apart from him. The woman 
he had loved, Emma Hamilton, the mother of his 
children, got nothing. 

She retired, with the little girl Horatio, to tho 
country, but she soon got into difficulties. Once 
she was arrested for debt and shut up in the King’s 
Bench prison. 

Friends got her out. But to avoid her creditors 
she was forced to take refuge in Calais. 

Here, in an obscure lodging, alone but for her 
daughter, almost penniless, she died in the year of 
Waterloo at the age of forty-nine. 

She had loved Greville as but few women can 
love. She had been loved by Nelson as it is 
given to but few women to be loved. She had 
known power and used it. Riches had been hers, 
and beauty such as scarcely one woman in 4 
million is dowered with. Yet as a peasant sho 
began her life, and as an outcast she ended it. 


(Next week: “ Sweet Neil of Old Drury.’ ) 


“ Av a time when there is so much hunger and 
starvation in the world,” urged Weary Walker, “ it 
would ill become me to add to its sum.” 

Whereupon he abstracted the boiled ham from 
the pantry-window, and proceeded to rclicve 
the most serious case of distress within his immediate 
knowledge. 


ANOTHER HOPELESS CASE, 

“‘Goop-ByE, sweetheart !” 

He had said it so many times that the repetition 
of the words sounded like a farce ; but now they 
had by a elow and circuitous route reached tho 
vestibule, and there really seemed to be no reason 
why the young man should not go at once. 

But her ‘“swectheart” took the matter in 
hand. 

“George, dear, did you ever hear that thero’s 
luck in odd numbers ?” 

The young man looked a little poe. Ho 
was evidently obtuse when he should be quick- 
witted. The young woman came to the rescue. 

“ You kissed me twelve times,” she said reproach- 
fully. 

— did not need any more prompting. He 
at once responded to the call for an odd number. 

He had his hand on the front door, when he heard 
a low, deep sigh. 

“George ’—the words had a sorrowful tonc— 
did you ever hear that thirteen was an unlucky 
number ?” ; 

George had just made the number even ayain 
when the gruff voico sounded from the landing 
above. 

“That'll do, George; leave some for toe 
morrow night.” 


THE MERRY WIDOW. 


She's a merry little 
widow with a merry 
little smile, 

Fer she carried 
“Pearson's 
Weekly,” cnl she 
found it wort: Ler 
while! 


(See page $41.) 


Four lines only. For the best ode I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Sprode.” (Sce page 95.2.) 


. eases of men who deli 
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CHEWING SOAP TO GET A BED. 


a a I I OI NS 
Wily Wheszes to Obtain a Night’s Rest in the 
London Hospitals. 


Can you faint ? 5 ns 

If you would like to learn how to do it, just to 
scare your friends now and then, walk round to the 
big London hospitals late at night. You will see 
little knots of homeless men and women leanin 
against the railings, and hear them sighing an 
moaning, and wishing the doctors inside the 
institutions could see them. 

They want beds, and they know if they are ill 
enough they will be admitted. Suddenly, one of 
the human wrecks heels over and sinks to the 
ground with a heart-rending cry, and a policeman 
comes along and calls the hospital porter. The man 
is carried—apparently unconscious—inside, and 
laid on a bench in the out-patients’ hall, Up comes 
a doctor. 

He stares closely at the a figure for a little 
while and examines it, and then a faint smile creeps 
over his face. 

“Give him the usual,” he says (the usual is a 

ick-me-up). ‘* He’ll be all right in a few minutes. 
K's wonderful the way some of these fellows can 
faint. Tell him all the beds are occupied.” 

In a few minutes the man is hobbling outside with 
a warning. And as he passes by there is a strong 
smell of the soap which he has chewed in order to 
bring the realistic frothy substance from his mouth. 

Rubbing Salt Into Sores. 

One can forgive these ragged, bedless creatures ; 
many of them have not slept in a bed for weeks 
and it is not very surprising that they should 
pretond to be ill if there is the bast chance of bei 
admitted to the clean wards where they will fin 
rest, and expert attention, and good food, 

Some people will subject themselves to very real 
and acute pains in order to gain admission to the 
wards. A man will scratch his gums and rub the 
place with ort This produces the effect and 
appearance of scurvy, and is a ve’ ular dod, 
because the trickery is difficult to btect, ai 

Another dodge is to tie an ordinary cork to the 
sole of the foot and take a walk—-or rather a hobble 
—of a few miles. The foot quickly becomes red 
and swollen, and if there is a bed empty the rogue 
is sure to get it. 

Then there is the deceiver who smokes tobacco 
which has been steeped in oil. Readers may not 
be aware that if they smoke tobacco which* has 
been dealt with in this way their skin will not be 
long in taking on the appearance of jaundice. 
The bed-seeker smokes hard for some time and at 
last up he comes and rings the hospital bell. 

What can the authorities do but admit him ? 
He is a pitiable object, and he has probably suffered 
greatly from nauseating sickness whilst preparing 
himself for the wards, a fact which adds not a little 
to his disfigurement. 

They Even Risk Death. 

These rogues run great risks, mind. Take the 
rately slice through the skin 
and draw backwards and forwards through the 
flesh a piece of thread which has lain for hours in 
some foul, poisonous liquid. Very soon the limb 
becomes inflamed and gangrene follows. Then it is 
that the man creeps into the hall of the hospital or 
infirmary with the sad story of how he has fallen 
and cut his arm or his leg on the sharp edge of a 
dirty lump of old iron. 

Sometimes a woman will bring her little child 
suffering from rupture and request that it be 
operated on. She makes a great show of affection 
and touches all hearts with her tears and motherly 
solicitude. But when the day comes for the 
operation she comes along with a pathetic story of 
how she has been turned out of her rooms by a cruel, 
grasping landlord, and she must leave the town. 
She cannot go without her child. And she is 
penniless, she says, 

Clasping her offspring to her on the ward bed she 
makes a heart-breaking figure and soon the inevit- 
able financial help is given her. 

And in a few days the news gets round to the 
astonished ward that she has gone through exactly 
the same programme at a hospital in a neigh- 
bouring town. 

She is the kind of fiend that pours boiling water 
over a baby’s tender legs and rushes, in tears, with 
the child to a hospital, knowing full well that the 
child will be treated and cured, and that she herself 

will be assisted, 


Can you draw a comic animal? Have a try. It needn’t be like 
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This week we 
offer 8 Free 
Trips to the 
Cup Final at 
the Crystal 
Palace. 


Don't miss this 
chance to win 
tickets for the 
Cup Final. We 
want you to 
come. 


WE PAY ALL EXPENSES. 


Pearson’s WEEKLY is entertaining 100 readers at the 
final football match for the English Cup, which takes 
place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 

We have tooed seats for our guests in the very best 
position in the Grand Stand. They command an excellent 
view of the whole field, and adjoin the Pavilion. 

These ideal seats are offered to our readers by means of 
the competition, Football Snapshots, ann>unced below. 

Already a big number of our guests have been selected. 
We can have only two more contests after this week for 


giving away these free tickets for the Cup Final, so that 
you should not miss this opportunity to win a pair for 
yourself and a friend. 

In addition to arranging for ths admission of our readers 
to the Crystal Palace and to the Grand Stand, we are 
bearing the full expense of their visit to London, 


WHAT WE OFFER YOU. 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 
Substantial Tea. 


We are awarding the tickets for this delightful trip in 
pairs. This is to enable you to bring a friend with yon, 
so that your visit to London may be the more enjoyable. 

This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Snapshots on ‘‘ Woolwich ArseWAL,’’ the name of the 
tamous South London First League Club. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

To make a Football Snapshot, you take the name of Woolwich 
ArseeMAL ond make ao phrase or seutence of three words, the initials 
of which must be the last three letters of this name. Yuu may use the 
three letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a better 
eentence or phrase. It is this sentence or phrase that is called a Football 
Snapshot. 

EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
ou were given the club FULHAM, here is an examp!: 
sa tipes a glance how to make a Football Snapshot :— Dielwnich 
- Football Snapshot: Are Makine Heapway. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, When sou have filled up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
acuressed to the Raltor of Prarson’s Workip, Henriotes Buren, Pree 
addre: tothe oO! arson’s Weekly, Hen: "i 
W.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. sma: 

2, All entry forms must bear the usual signatures in ink of the competitor 
and friend. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 

3. Each competitor and friend must give their ical names and addr. s-es. 
Unless this condition is complied with, they forfeit their right to a 


rize. 
4. Envelopes must be marked “ Woolwich ” on the top left-hand corner. 
All attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 


larch Zist. 

6. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. After 
‘these have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
rea wi names appear on the winning entry forms, to travel 
from the addresses they give, to view the English Cup Final. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard tu the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

7. The published decision is final anc competitors may enter on this 

unders ing only. : 


Supposi 
will show 
Club: 


POSSSCOO SOOO OOOO OO 0909000 000006000000 008 
¢ ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 21/3/12. 


é Write your three words clearly in ink. $ 
A Whee aliens idepeuaemntemaeerdeennten 3 
8 BSlanaivsioswae 3 


3 T agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 3 
3 decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly” as final, 


Signed 
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$ Address . 3 

oe @ 
§ scceol 3 
$ Address 2 A 3 
3 3 
r SHU TTAITEI ee bates eneses oeseerenessveeuneeswentTe 3 
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Names of winners of Cup Final Tickets in the‘ Everton” 
and “‘ Reading” Contests will appear next week. 
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DON'T FISH AFTER DARK 


Little Laws that Make Anglers Angry. 

ANGLERS all over the country are much dis; ve 
about a new Act of Parliament which Appar ary 
prohibits the practice of live baiting. : 

No doubt there will be a test case son: 4, 
later, and naturally all fishermen trust tha: |). 
baiting will not be prohibited. They are ali. |, 
hampered by a multitude of laws, rules, ani ;...«j. 
lations far beyond those which exist in mosi «:/, 
countries. 

Some of these are most wise and useful. ay) 
first among these must be classed the close tic 
appointed by law on ali British waters. [or 
instance, on the Thames trout may not be taken 
between September 11th and March 3Ist, wii. 
all coarse fish in our principal river enjoy a clos 
season between March 15th and June 15th, to:h 
days inclusive. 

very river has its close season. The dij.s 
vary a good deal, especially as regards sition, 
for in some rivers these fish “run” much ij: 
than in others. The usual close time for salinon 
is from the beginning of October to the cn of 
February, that being their spawning sev:on. 
Night Fishing is Barred. 

It might be supposed that Scotland. Ieiny 
further north and colder than England. the sin 
of salmon would be later in Scottish rivers. As a 
matter of fact, the reverse is the case. There ase 
Scottish rivers where salmon fishing begins in 
February, and three or four which are still cur'i-, 
rod fishing opening on January 11th. 

In old days the cunning angler got many of | is 
best baskets after dark. Trout in particular «i 
well after dark, and sea trout in fresh water ii-e 
to a fly from ten to eleven on a warm, dull sien 
night. Now night fishing has been probit! 
on all our best rivers. There are very few wits 
where even a fly may be thrown for more than an 
hour after sunset. 

As for night-lining—that is, putting out haited 
lines from pees set in the river bank—the practi-r 
is practically at an end. Only eels can be canght 
in this fashion. 

The Thames angler may use two rods, not mor, 
and must leave neither unattended. On neatly 
all trout streams the regulations made by the 
Fishery Boards lay down that one rod only may 
be used. . 

Another regulation which is most strictly en- 
forced has reference to the size of fish, which may 
be taken. It is desperately es Le to land 
@ fine trout of half a pound only to bo told that 
it is below the legal limit and must therefore !c 
returned to the water. 


' Salmon Anglers Need a License. 

On the Thames any barbel which docs not 
measure sixteen inches in length must be thrown 
back, and the limit for trout is the same, wliil> 
for jack it is eighteen inches. For bream, carp. aid 
chub it is ten inches, for perch and tench cizit. 
and these rules hold good in most British wate 
except the Broads and Norfolk rivers, \ivie 
regulations are conspicuous by their absence, antl 
we believe there is not even a close season for fish. 

In every part of the British Isles except Scotlend, 
no one may fish for salmon or trout without !i'-t 
taking out a license. Even if you own a stret: | of 
trout fishing you are prohibited from throwiny « 
line on the water until you have taken out #nl 

id for your license. The trout license col 
rom ten shillings upwards for the season, ani 1: 
salmon license from a pound upwards. 

As to where you may fish the law is most strinz«"’. 
There sis no public right of fishing except in tv 
sea, and in rivers so far up as the tide ebbs and 
flows. The right of fishing in inland waters belos ws 
exclusively to the Jand owners, and no pri’ 
access to the water by boat, bridge, ford. or 1i't 
of way confers upon its public a right to fish. 


NOVEL SEALING-WAX SETS. 


Five of these splendid little gifts offered in the Jo" 
contest on page 944, 


= 


any real animal. 
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a STRANGE SIN: 


many years ago. 
PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 


The woman, in whom all other ions and ambitions 
had been subordinated now Cay lust for revenge, 
handed the photograph to Major Collett. It had been 
clipped with scissors at some time or other into an oval 
shape, so as to fit into a frame, though it was frameless 


GH: A wealthy cotton mer. velli , mars 
pono MILEROROUGR 4 rath, Sette Ge mer mrt | SS hee ft on 
“ e@ su i i 
MARY RIDES ah eee ae Gene ha LISETTE DUFONT, a lively little French maid at | exercised over him, tilted the egelee le, the. bette 
ane mie "To Reka marclana ite Lard the Hull. to - the oem 53k ge and the light fell more brilliantl 
Wiilverough possible, the baited to have hiled | THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver, Streats Belt: on the pture of tie woman onto known fa Millborong 
brute of @ hus , illboro: really own a8 tump—owing to a malforme A * 
ple Athecrime. Mary Ryder now calls herself hand. He is really Miss Delorme’s wronged Lady Millborough crept to his elbow, her expression 
Mrs, Paul husband. In London, Old Stump robs Fairy of the oe . 
rs, Faul, . a as -) . A “ = ” ° . * 
MILLBOROUGH: The woman Lord Mill- bag containing the jewels—in reality paste—and hat woman,” she whispered, “is mixed up—or 
Te aegh eventually les, The union is nob ® blackmails Lady Mitlborough. . | was mixed up—with my husband’s past. I'm suro of 
happy one. BETH WILLOW : Has been adopted by Fairy’s father. et moral, immaculate, justice-loving husband, 
STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME: The She is the daughter of Lord Millborough and Mary | W9 28s no mercy for human weakness and error.” 
Nnde of a gang of criminals who pose as a dramatic Ryder. Her voice was sibilant with sarcastic venom as sho 
agency. ay plot to secare Lady Millborough’s | MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborough’s late secretary libelled the man who, however terrible his past sin 
jewels and ¢ ough one of Ko underlings steals and companion. He is in lore with Beth Willow. magne mays been, out however stern and reserved 
zaGH: The derling who, by taki a butler's LUEE WOAD: The ne’er-do-well of Millborough. mph cane qhedr siapsiod lite: ey oot ae hes 
aes at Millborough Hall, carries out the burglary. pene Sat Sank ant Lord A lucccaar sin and it | sideration that she did not —— 
FAIRY WILLOW: A prett , shallow-minded "little Beth sud hue thipetannd is isgome hecaeliennaleel The Chief Constable’s brows played their old trick 
witch whose | on or the stage gets her. into ‘she marries him. of fica i continuous linc, and gave an addea 
Terie tron fall and she runs away to London, to | SALVATION JEMMY: An ex-burglar who now ia. 6 CC 
the night of the jewel theft. spends his time doing rescue work on the Embank- He turned the photograph over; the name of the 


join the stage, on : 9 
Quite unknowingly, she takes with her a bag con- men! 


tivning the stolen stones. Babbage placed them in | MAJOR COLLETT: The head of the Millborough TORTS Ns 2 SNE ee the 


. His place of business was Millborough. 


ho bag. Later on in the story Fairy gets into police, He is a martinet of the woret type, and “ fe : os : 
Stanley Jack’s clutches, and he falsely marries owes his portion to Lady Millborough, She has | ,, ue flett up his business some years ago! ’’ mut- 
her. soe hold over es Mane, mor Fate him tbat i wT ae "whi pieced eis sen & Bi ahow 
Fy jewels must not ound, as they are paste, an z W, 8 sf woman at his clbow, 
BOB EVANS: A ohavffeur, once in the employ of Lord ‘ d Millborough doesn’t know it. © but a Millborough man. 


Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she has been false. _ Mr. VERE: The moneylender who holds Lady Mill- 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES of Scotland borough's real jewels, and a bill she has forged with 
Yard: A clever little detective who is gradually her husband’s signature. 


a ’ 
Last week’s chapters te how Lord Millborough discovers that his wife is trying to poison him by putting arsenic 
into his meals. He promises her £700 8 year, and insists that sho leaves the country. Lady Millborough goes to a 
suall village in the south of France. Hor first visitor is Major Collett ! (You can now read on.) 
GRAPPA DLL DE PEDDLE LT OANA A 
CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE (continued). Millborough with a hiss, and spasmodic rise and fall of 


Mill ’ her bosom. 

Lady rough’s Revenge. “T don’t know. Since you left I’ve not been to 
“Come in, Graeme.” Lady Millborough repeated | the Hall. Millborou h—lI’ve met him occasionally 

her quest‘on. over town affairs, but he is more like a block of ice and 
It was dark now, but only one shaded lamp burned 


‘less like a human being than ever. I'm in the dark. 
in the room into which Lady Millborough led the way. | Till I got your last letter I thought you'd had a row. 
‘The shade was of red, and gave a red glow of colour 


But "—curiosity got the better of his resentment, 
tv the woman’s face, more thin than of oe and wearing | his fear of being compromised by the woman who had 
a look of malignancy in the place of the former proud, | him in her power—‘ what is the true explanation ? ba 
sup-rcilious expression. . 


Lady Millborough’s hands—tapering and aristocratic 

Sill handsome and superbly-figured, but not so | enough—crooked. The one word “arsenic” might 
full-formed, as if enamel by some inward, | have served as a nutshell explanation. She did not 
answer, though she had anticipated the question and 
prepared a lie with which to meet it. 

“Something to do with those diamonds ? * asked 
Collett, inwardly reviling the day when, on the strength 
of their past secret relations and under fear of their 
exposure to the man he had wronged, he had been 
compelled by this woman to jeopardise his position 
and risk figuring in the dock on a criminal charge. 

““Yes—and no!” she whispered. ‘It was for my 
boy’s sake—but he was merciless. Forgery—and 
then, in desperation, I pledged the real stones—and he, 
George, found it out !’ 

Lies! But she must make an explanation for her 
banishment, and she wanted to blacken her husband's 
character and throw him up in as dark and brutal 
colours as possible in the eyes of the man whom she 
meant to use as a weapon of revenge. 

“No mercy—though I did it for our son! 
Banished—and told that I must noi see my son— 
or Eileen——”’ 

She paused for a moment ; her voice went tender. 

“ Our Eileen, Graeme !” 

Collett’s powerful face darkened like a thunder- 
cloud. * He bit his lips under his moustache. 

“Tf it comes to his knowledge—think of the inhuman 
brutality !—that I attempt to see them, he will expose 
me to the world! Is that human conduct on a 
husband’s part—though I may have done wrong? 
It was for our son’s sake—to screen him ! Oh, I hate 
him now, Graeme! He has humbled me to the dust 
andcrushed me without mercy. And is he immaculate ? 
What of his past ?’” 

“His past. I dor’. understand !” 

“No! Because he played the hypocrite too cleverly 
—the uncrowned king of Millborough. But I shall not 
rest till I've shown him up, made him suffer as I have 
suffcred. And you, Graeme, are going to help mo; 
you must help me!” 


“T am not going to be——” ’ 
“Oh, no, no, no! Don’t draw back melodramati- 


cally. You will run no risks. In fact, is should be 
congenial work for you—it's police work. 1 just want 
ou to find out all you can—for mc—about the original 
of a photograph—all you can ! ew 
She cme swiftly, like a tigress, to a bureau, 
unlocked a drawer, and took from it a photograph, 
old-fashioned in style and faded. 


Collett stared again at the picture itself. 

“ How did you get this ? ” he asked slowly. 

si That—that is my business, Graeme,’’ was tho 
evasive answer. 

“ Very well, I'll waive that,” he went on, still staring 
at the photograph as he continued his cross-examina- 
tion. ‘ But, having got it, what do you hope to provo 
from it against ’’—the next words stuck for a moment 
in his throat—‘t your husband ? ” 

“There is a skcleton in his cupboard,” she whispered 
with the doggedness of a woman who was sure of hen 
point from instinct rather than actual proof. _‘ I'm 
sure of it, and that photograph is the kcy. You, 
Graeme, have opportunities denied me in my—in 
my exile!” 

She gave a throaty sob, as if she had becn treated 
barbarously and inhumanly—she, who had been proved 
guilty of trying to poison her husband with arsenic. 

Then she studied with a cat-like closeness tho 
expression of the man beside her. 

‘* What's passing through your mind ? " she breathed 
in an intense voice. ‘Something is. I can sec it 
on your face. Graeme!” She caught one of his 
broad shoulders, and swung him round, peering into 
his eyes. ‘“ You know something—about the original 
of that photograph! Goon! Tell me!” 

She shook him a little in the ferocity of bev 
curiousness, 

“Don’t get hysterical!’ he said almost’ brutally. 

“ You've something at the back of your mind,” he 
went on, hcedless of the rebuff. ‘‘ Tell me!” 
“You know the Willow family? Keep yoursclf 
in hand. Let go. Don’t get so close. You worry 
me!” 
He put her from him with a rough movement. 
“You know the Willow family ?” 
“Know them ?” she echoed bi 


smouldering fire. And something, too, about her 
outward appearance that suggested deterioration. | 

She had donned an evening gown, but it was 
flamboyant rather than good taste, and outrageously 
low-cut, Powder and paint were thicker on her face 
than formerly, and certainly less artistically applicd. 
she, Lady Millborough, who had always flung her 
superior breeding and blood in her husband's tecth, 
had apparently lost her superior taste. 

Graeme !’ 

She would have slipped her arms round his neck, 
Lut Re was too quick, and caught her wrists 
touthhy. 

“Stop it! Don’t let’s have any rot of this kind. 
What is it you want’? Sending for me like this, and 
insinuating threats of—of exposure! You're down 
sonrself; but if you think you're going to drag me 
down you're mistaken. That’s really why I've 
come. This has got to stop——”’ 

_ “And I made you, Graeme. It was my 
influence——” 

“Stop it!” 
_ Um down, Graeme; but T don’t want to pull you 
down, A woman does not forget the romance of her 
life. Men may.” 

A caress had crept into her voice. Major Collett 
plucked at his heavy moustache. The woman had 
become a millstone, and he was beginning to pay the 


Price of the liaison of back. 

“You did not send for me to tell me this! ”’ he 
answered sullenly. 
sir Perhaps not. What are they saying about me in 
Mitborough 2 Tell me that first!” 
. _ What are they sayin 2?” he answered grimly. 

Not charitable things.” Sie crossed to the door and 
rede certain that it was closed. Resentment at 
Mis ing been summoned under a veiled threat was still 
vt ible on his saturnine features. ‘‘ There were only 
“hispers at first. You-were said to be taking the 
‘crs at Homburg. Now—well, they are saying 
‘lw kind of things people say when husband and wife 
“pirate, and go their different ways. Why ”’—his 
' “th clicked savagely—‘ one of the rumours—and 
ferven only knows where it originated—is that it has 
s erie to do with a cheque. Anothcr, of course, 
1» that there’s another man in the business.” 

And Eileen—and Roy?” whispered Lady 


beginning of the trouble ?” 
“Tm not thinking about Fairy Willow, but her 
sister Beth. Do you know her ?” 
Lady Millborough’s curiosity yiclded for a moment to 
her pride. Her mouth curved contemptuously and 
snecringly. 


\ 


don't suppose I asked the family to the Hall, do you 
or callei on them? I may have seen the sister. 


photograph ?” 


graph is remarkably like Beth Willow.” 
“ What?” 


suddenly charged with possibilities. 
Collett pushed her away. 


photograph is more than twenty years old.” 
I = mien he called his wife in God's sight !”’ 
trying to think!” 


Fer the best drawings I will give five stylo pens. Mark postcards “Coanim.”’ (See page 952.) 


tterly. ‘ That littlo 
wretch that I took from the mill—wasn’t she the 


“IT took a passing interest in the one girl, but you 


don't know. What has this got to do with tho 
“What?” replied Collett. ‘“ Why—this photo- 


Lady Millborough’s eyes flared. Nothing had been 
proved to her as yet that could be turned intu a weapon 
of revenge against the man who had tempered his 
justice with mercy. But the atmosphere has become 


“Don’t cling on to me! Remarkably like Beth 
Willow. Yet [ should say by the look of things this 
““Graeme,” though he had told her not to cling on 
to him, she had caught his wrist, ‘* you remember the 
accident that happened to him—Gcorge—at the mill. 
He was light-headed. He gabbled about somconc— 
be quiet fora minute. Can't you sce | m—I'm 


Lady Millborough drew away from h:m, scarcely 
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able to contain hersclf, driving her teeth into her lip. 
Her former lover was staring “~ at the photograp 
as if puzzled and racking his brain for a solution to 
the puzzle. 

“It reminds me of someone else—somchow—some- 
where—whcere the dickens was it ?” 

“Think, Graeme, think ! 

She glued her cyes on him with a suppressed look of 
concentration, as if secking to stimulate his memory 
by foree of her own will-power. : 

“No, no. It’s slipped my memory—for the time 
being |’ he said at last. 

“Don't say that! Try &gain, Graeme!” ‘ 

“It may come back to me!” he growled.“ I wish 
you wouldn’t carry on in this melodramatic, hysterical 
way ; you distract instead of helping me. I am ready 
to do all I can for you, within reason. But do remem- 
ber I have my position to consider. Do remember 
there’s such a thing as a Watch Committce at Mill- 
borough that supervises my actions—even ”—he 
grinned savagely under his heavy moustache —“ my 
moral conduct.’ 

A sudden change came over the woman. Sho drew 
close to him. 

“No member of the Watch Committee is present 
here, or knows you're here, Graeme.” She slipped her 
hands about his neck caressingly. ‘‘ You're not in a 
hurry to go back, are you?” 

She was still beautiful. Her dark, magnetic eyes 
looked into the man’s. A lover will venture more and 
risk more than a man driven under the goad of compul- 
sion and fear. He had been the passion of her life, 
but he had since grown cold. But if she could kindle 
into life the old flames he would not then come to 
her grudgingly, and help her grudgingly. 

“T have given the servant a holiday——till to-morrow. 
Don’t go, Graeme. Stay with me! Think what my 
life has been—the coldness of it—harnessed to a stone 
of a man suspicious of my every action, grudging my 
freedom—and never giving me love. You were not 
cold once, Graeme—oh, the mad, secret joy of those 
brief days—when love only counted !” 

Dark blood showed on the man’s heavy-jawed face. 
The hard look in his slatc-coloured eyes weakened. 
Shc had not forgotten the issue of the moment, and_her 
curiosity on the subject of the photograph was only 
suspended while she made this effort to lure her one- 
time lover back. 

He tried to remove her hands from about his neck, 
but there was not much-force in his action. She 
was more womanly now, in a false kind of wicked 
way, than when she had threatened him by suggestion 
or, her face ugly with revengeful ions, had tried to 
goat his memory on the subject of the photo- 
graph. 

“'There’s a boat Icaves Boulogne at midnight,” he 
said huskily. ‘* I'll stay—till it’s time for me to leave 
to catch it. By George——” 

It was startling, his sudden change of tone, telling of 
the intrusion of some thought or remembrance. 

It stayed the woman's intriguing love-making. 

“ What is it?” 

“The likeness—the 
photograph ! ” 

He still gripped it. 

“ell me!” She pressed herself upon him, her 
hands still round his neck. 

“The woman with whom the girl Fairy Willow 
lodged when she ran away to London with the jewels 
in her bag, who gave evidence on her behalf—a woman 
called Mrs. Paul, living in Corus Street—London. 
I’ve got it at last. I remember now—I visited the 
house with Pickles—being struck, associating her 
with something or somebody——” 

“ Graeme—Graeme !” 

The ferocity in the woman’s voice was horrible. 

* You know her address—tind out more about her. 
If Fairy went to her—it may mean that they were not 
strangers—and the other girl, Beth, is also like the 
photograph that my husband must have treasured 
for many years. Find out more about her—you must 
—you shall, Graeme ! ” 

“Twill!” he answered. 


CHAPTER SIXTY. 
The Strike in Mil!borough. 

“CALL it a ‘ouse!”” said Mr. Eccles, the butler at 
Millborough Hall, who sometimes dropped and some- 
times interposed aspirates, addressing Mrs. Jordan, 
the housckeeper, poor little Fairy’s old enemy. “I 
call itafamily vault. And his lordship the living corpse 
that’s entombed in it. Mr. Roy going to the dogs 
in London—if rumour speaks the truth, and Miss 
Eileen staying with fricnds, and not on speaking 
terms with her father, and her ladyship—well, what his 
lordship found out, or what he’d done, or what she’d 
donc, goodness only knows. But don’t tell me that 
sho’s travelling for her ‘ealth and taking the waters 
at sundry and various places on the Continong, for I 
know better, you know better, and everybody in 
Millborough knows better by this time. It’s a 
separation, though I for one shouldn’t be surprised if 
there wasn’t @ sequel to this farrago of circumstances, 
both mysterious and Acxasperating, in the divorce 
courts.” 


other likeness to this 


The other day Jones answered a ring at the door bell. 
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Mr. Eccles mopped his red bald head with a hand- 
kerchief. . 

“ And there's trouble again in Millborough—talk of 
lock-outs and strikes, and minimum wage and what 
not. I always was, and always shall be, a conservatory, 
and I know how I'd serve strikers and such, if I had 
my way—ball-cartridge, Mrs. Jordan, and there’s 
another of my way of thinking—and that’s Major 
Collett!” 

“1 don’t think much of Aim /” snorted Mrs. Jordan. 
“What about the diamonds? What about the 
murder of poor Stevens? And what about that 
Pickles ? hat about that monster Brown? 
Nothing was ever done, and nothing ever will be now.” 

“Mixed Pickles got a wife out of the business! 
said Mr. Eccles. a 

“Who couldn't pick up a furriner for a wife, if they 
chose to demean themselves by picking one up ? ” 

“Give me a Henglish woman!” said Mr. Eccles 
significantly. 

But there was no romance about Mrs. Jordan, 
who had accumulated a nice little nest egg in the course 
of many years of service. . 

“What you—talking about a wife—at your time of 
life!’ she exclaimed scathingly. ‘1 never heard 
of such a thing!” . 

Mr. Eccles departed to a pantry and relieved his 
feelings on one of the footmen. 

In the servants’ quarters life was to be found, but 
there was indeed something tomblike about the rest of 
the great mansion, its only tenant Lord Millborough. 

He had dressed from habit for dinner—a lonely 
dinner, at which he would have no society but his 
own—and stood in his bedroom, mechanically fingering 
a key attached to his watch-chain. 

Why torture himself? Yet the impulse was too 
strong, and he unlocked the safe that stood in one 
corner of the room, and took from it a dispatch-box, 
and from that a worn leathes case. Months had 

assed since he had had heart enough to look on the 
Jeatires of the woman he loved as they were when she 
was Mary Ryder and he young George Marchant. 

He opened the case slowly, and then gave a curious 
broken little cry. 

The frame was empty ! 

For a moment he seemed only to feel his loss. Then 
a question sha wordlessly on his thin, slightly 
quivering mouth. 

Who was the thief 2 It did not remain unanswered 
long. All the bitterness of the man’s eoul seemed to 
find expression on his wasted, lean, yct still virile 

ace. 

“Clare!” : 

Yet what would her theft profit her? Even if she 
identified the original of the photograph, the world 
believed Mary Ryder to rest in a suicide’s grave. 

A knock at the door made him start. 

“ Who is it? What is it 2” he cried. 

The door was locked, and Mr. Eccles answered from 
the far side : 

‘““Mr. Drake, m’lord! Ho's in the library!” 

‘“ Drake ?”” ‘There was a note of gladness in Lord 
Millborough’s startled voice. 

“Yes, m’lord !”’ 

There was more life in the lonely man’s step and in 
his eyes as he strode swiftly down to the library. 

Marcus Drake, dressed in mourning, stood over 
against the fireplace, sun-bronzed, lean almost to 
thinness, and looking all wire and muscle. The 
darkness of his sunburnt skin seemed to throw up the 
light of his grey eyes. In his letter to Lord Millborough 
he had spoken about a few scratches. A deep scar ran 
from the corner of one eye to the temple. Yet it did 
not disfigure. It was somehow in keeping with the 
man and his character. 

It might have been a mecting between father and son. 


‘“ Drake—my lad!” 
The rest was silent. A gripping of hands. Drake 
spoke first. His eyes were blurred now, and his voice 
unsteady. 

“T ought to have wired. But I had so much to do. 

Sholto Steele—he was on deck, and could just see the 
English coast when the end came. There was much 
to do.” 
_ Drake was always sparing of speech ; never indulged 
in wordy phrases. Sholto Steele, the explorer-hcro, 
over whom Drake had fought like a demon, as the 
former lay ham-strung in a tent, in the mystery of an 
unknown land, had died in his lieutenant’s arms, the 
coast-line of the old country in sight. 

A sound like a crushed-under sob came from Lord 
Millborough. Why had not God granted him a son 
moulded something after the fashion of Marcus Drake ? 

Roy in London, dissipating, wrecking brain and 
body on the rocks of wine and women; Eilecn staying 
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with friends, writing him stinging letters, refu: | 
return home, and accusing him of cruelty :,, '.,. 
mother. ‘ You are my father,” she had written ip. ,, 
of these letters. “‘ But I hate you. It isadn j: 
thing to say. You were always brutal to my», , 
I shall join her.” . ; 

This was Lord Millborough’s repayment fu. :. ,, 
merciful and screening from the girl who |)i, . | 
herself to be his daughter the fact that Lad, \;. 
borough had nshenn Na his life. Vainly he hii: ; 
to pull up Roy. He had tried to do go by cuit, |. :; 
supplies. But the son, under the influence of ‘ 
pagne, had written him an insulting letter. \%.. 
when moneylenders, friends who lent money, ani): \, 1) 
more foolish friends who backed bills were fur 
the moncy for wine, cards, and women. 

Memories of these things crowded through his }...°) 
as his eyes rested on Marcus Drake, the man «|, 
had done things, who had not frittered away |). 4!1)) 
and strength in dissipation ; and never had the ¢1isinz 
been greater, never so great, as at this moment. tit 
he might live to see his and Mary’s child safe ai {yt 
in his strong and loving keeping. 

For that sin of impulse and blindness, wrousht in sie 
darkness of a sweltering evening, he had paid yeas~ and 
yan of secret remorse, self-horror! Would not hi< 

ake show him some mercy now ? He was not a-!ine 
for himself, but for the woman against whom hi |i 
sinned—and their child ! 

The mist cleared from Lord Miliborowsh’s + \- 
and Drake became distinct again. 

* You're not looking well, sir,” said Drake, in tl.t 
simple way of his.‘ I’m sorry.” 

‘“Not so young as I used to be,” answered ford 
Millborough, for there was a kind of iron © gamem ~~ 
in the man. ‘ But it’s good to have you hack, my 
lad, though it’s been a sad, grey home-coming for yuu.’ 


Again Drake spoke simply. 
* Sholto Steele loved the unknown. He pravti-.illy 
died trying to pierce it. He wished to sve the old 


country before he died. Thank God, he saw it.” 

“ He was not married ?” 

“No. His love-story went wrong. sir.” 

Lord Millborough turned away for a moment. for 
no seeming reason. Someone might have kno: hei 
on the door, so distracting him. Yet ay one liad 
knocked. 

Marcus Drake’s own love-story had got off the t's 
somewhere, and taken a wrong turning, theuzh 
“ Finis ” was not yet written to it. 

A gong boomed. 

“You will dine with me, my lad,” said Lord Mill- 
borough. “I am alone. My wife is—away. Iv» 
in London. Eileen is staying with friends. tow vil 
you get that scar?” 

“There was a mix-up in the tent, the nizhi the 
bearers mutinicd.” 


Lord Millborough touched the bell, 9 i's 
appeared. 

“Mr. Drake is dining,” said the lonely man. 

And Mr. Eccles—eyen Mr. Eccles—forgot him~'f. 


“Glad to hear it, m’lord!” slipped from Jin. 
Then he retired in confusion. 

But the same feelings were expressed in the servan'~’ 
quarters. Drake was perhaps popular becan-c jv 
never strove for popularity. So far Beth’s name 
had not been mentioned, uppermost though it w.- in 
both men’s thoughts. Lord Millborough waited tl 
the door closed on the butler. 

‘* Beth knows you are back ? ” he asked quictly. 

“T wrote to her; but I have had no answer~ 2” 
the little house in Shorthouse Row is locked up. 1:14 
to it on my way here.” 

“She isin London. That poor child——” 

“ Fairy Willow ?” 

: “ Yes, in sad trouble and seriously ill. 
er.” 

** You can give me the address ? ” asked Dra 

“Sixteen Corus Street, near Camford Sirect. 
we will go to dirtier now, Drake. Afterwards—alt:'- 
wards, we will talk of her, and—and the fut. 
Beth’s future—your future, my lad—and mine ! 

“ Yours, sir?” 

* Yes, mine ! ” 

Drake’s brain played a trick, and recalled a fie! 
photograph. The next moment he took a quick =: ! 
forward. Lord Millborough had swayed sud: 
and gripped a chair. But he was himsclf again, «" 
instant later. — 

“ Nothing, Drake,” he said with a sharp, hat sh Titve 
laugh. “I've had an anxious and trying time |i" °:- 
We'll go to dinner now—and talk afterwards.” . 

Drake had no inkling as to the real reason of Tuwly 
Millborough’s absence ; but as he walked with |. a 
Millborough to the dining-room, tho stillness «! 1° 
hel hall oppressed him, and his heart ached fv ls 

ost, whom the months scemed to have reduces! ' 4 
shadow. : — 

Yet he noted that the back was straight, #! ')° 
mouth strong and set as of old. It was like, an! \' 
it was not like, old times to be seated at tabl- a 
with the man whom he had served well as}! 
secretary. 

Eccles hovered in the background, directing f."'! 
and doing nothing himself. Intimate conver” 
was impossible. There were long silences, (| 
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41) shoughts for the younger and the older man. 
wth eee apoke it was ot travel and Sholto Steele. 

\nd trade, sir?” asked Drake, after anothor 

yr silence. 
me hats is good,” answered Lord Millborough, for a 
“oat the chairman and the managing director 
tye Windmill Spinning and Weaving Company. 
© fiat another strike is threatening.” 

- | thought I saw signs of it as I came through 


Vii rough,” commented Drake. ‘The usual 
v the groups at street-corners—heads together— 

‘i ‘cd but fierce and emphatic gestures. Mcn’s 
ver, expressions seem to ¢ e. Curious, but I saw 
pucl the same expression on the faces of our bearers 


the day before t mutiny broke out. ‘I'll obey 
for the moment, but I’m as good and better than you 
are. as you'll soon find out!’ That sort of look.” 

'\ footman stepped into the room. 

~ \ou're wanted on the telephone, m’lord.” 

Piakecrumbled bread absent-mindedly during Lord 
Millborough’s absence. Beth in London, with that 
catier-brained, tragic little sister of hers, who was 
in trouble and seriously ill. That was why he had 
revived no answer to his letter, and the house in 
Shortiouse Row was locked up. 

Hi: looked up. Lord Millborough was returning to 
hic place at table. Drake shot a quick glance at 
him. His face seemed to have aged and grown 
mors stern in the brief interval, Again an oppressive 
silence. . 

~ Keeles, we'll take coffee in the library. Come 
gins, Drake.” 

Xn words were spoken till coffee had been brought 
in. and the door closed on the servant. It was rare for 
Lord Millborough to display irresolution, but he 
displayed it now. The great decision had not been 
quite arrived at—to tell this strong, quiet young man, 
whom be had grown to love as @ son, all. 

His spoon tinkled as he stirred his coffee, staring into 
it with unseeing cyes. 

Luke Woad was out of prison and stirring up mischief 
in Millborough. That was the gist of the telephone- 
message that spelt interruption at dinner. 

“Drake 1”? ‘ 

Ile was up now, Lord Millborough, and the great 
decision made. He had put down his cup, and Drake, 
anxious for the health of the man he had grown to 
honour as well as to feel a deep affection for, sprang up. 

~ You're not up to the mark, sir.” 

‘The telephone bell buzzed. 

‘Tho habit of the past asserted itself almost mechani- 
cally with Drake. 

“yiltake the message, sir,” he said. 
worry. Sit down.” 

Drake picked up the receiver. 

“Ilullo, yes. What? Stoncham ? What is it?” 

Stuncham had been one of the night watchmen at 
the mill what time Drake was Lord Millborough’s 
seerctary, 

“\What 2? What are the police doing ? ” 

Drake listened to the answer to his question and 
turned to Lord Millborough. 

” Big crowd, sir, outside tho mill. Some of the 
windows smashed, but the police have them in hand 
now, Collett on the scene personally. What?” 

He still had the instrument to his car. He listened 
for a moment, and then was speaking again to Lord 
Millborough, ‘ 

~ Another volley of stones, sir. What ?” 

Again a listening. 

“ Stoncham’s hit, sir.” : 

* Urrh—Crash—crash—urrh !” 

Ihe telephone was in a‘sensitive mood. Drake had 
causht the faint, confused murmur of angry voices, 
aud the crash, crash of breaking glass. 

“Sounds serious, sir.”” 

lord Millborough seemed strung into action. He 
strode to the private telephone communicating with 
the garage. 

“Send round a car at once ! ” he cried. 

Drake’s eyes flashed admiration. 

“Hullo! What?” 

Another voice, not Stoncham’s, was calling him over 
the telephone. 

“Police are charging, sir.” 

Faint, confused sounds again reached Drake ; grew 
fainter, became inaudible. 

* Hullo 2” 

Yct another voice at the telephone. 

“I'm Collett. Is that Lord illborough ? ” 

Dy No, Drake. But Lord Millborough’s here.” 
rake turned to Lord Millborough. ‘‘ Major Collett 
Would like to speak to you, sir.” 

Lord Millborough took the instrument. 

Yes. I’m Millborough, and I’m coming as soon 
as 4 car's round,” 

‘ Don’t! We've broken them up. There's no need 
ycome. It's only runni 
eee & good many windows are smashed, and your 
Tah Stonobam, is badly cut about the head. But the 
‘ns in a ferment. As usual, the hooligan element 
x, to the front. How did it begin ? 
es pa eee of it, as ard as I can make out. 

o8 rithout any ip n open-air meeting. 

Woad made a speech to the effect Phat he was ou 
(Continued on Third Column.) 
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innocent man, who had been put away by a conspiracy 
on the part of capital and the police.’ If I get half a 
chance I'll have him run in for incitement. But all's 
quiet now. I’m talking from the mill. Got the place 
well | guarded and patrolled. Stay where you are. 
Don’t add to my responsibility by turning up. You're 
not geben | popular just now.” . 

‘ am coming!” answered Lord Millborough. 

** At your own risk. I will send an escort to mec$ 
your car, but again I say,‘ Don't come!’ Gunpowder 
about, and you may le another match to it.” 

“The car, sir!” footman had entered. 

Drake turned quictly to the servant. 

“Tell the chauffeur he won't be wanted tv drive. 
I'm driving his lordship to-night.” 

a am coming, Collett. Take what precantions 
yen like; but don’t waste breath,” said Lord 

illborough. 


Why the Clope t 
iY Failed men 


The mill and the factory were to him what a ship is 
to a captain. He was a great captain of industry, 
and his place at time of storm and possible wreckage 
was on the spot, on the bridge. Faint colour showed 
now on the stcrn, line-graven face. His father had laid 
the foundations of the mighty business that he had 
reared up on them. He had given work to thousands. 
Conscience and “remorse alone could make a coward 
of the uncrowned king of Millborough. 

“T will drive you,” said Drake with quict grimness. 
“TJ shall enjoy it.” 

Lord Millborough gripped his hand, for he had tho 
stuff of a fighter as well as a business-man in his veins. 
But Drake asked a moment’s grace. He had brought 
a suit-case with him, and Eccles, presuming that ho 
was staying the night, had commanded a footman to 
take it to a bedroom. 

When Drake came down tho stairs he carried an 
unobtrusive, but very deadly, magazine pistol in a 
pene The car was a closed one. But Lord Mill- 

orough, great-coated, scated himsclf in the open 
seat beside his driver. 

Drake gripped the wheel—pedalled in tho clutch. 

“JT don't wish to do anything theatrical,” said Lord 
Millborough with a touch of irony in his voice, ‘* but 
I want to make it plain in Millborough that a few 
stones and groans are not enough to frighten me. 
These blind fools, goaded on by self-scekers, Drake, 
what do they think to gain by wrecking windows and 
howling ? Now is a time for understanding, for givc- 
and-take. But there are men out to-day for mischief, 
and mischief’s sake only, fanning grievances instead of 
secking to find their remedy ! ” 

The car was rushing down the Stack. 

Drake's pulscs throbbed. The man beside him in 
his sight was not only doing a brave thing, but a wiso 
thing, despite risks. Such courage was more likely 
to command respect. 

**T am ready, Drake, to mect my own work-pceoplo 
and discuss matters with them, and they will not find 
me impossible to deal with ; but I Will not treat with 
wasters and work-shy agitators !” 

Drake nodded his head. Silence again and the rush 
of wind. Still descending the Staek, Lord Millborough 
turned his head, but Drake, eyes front, did not notice. 
The lights of a tram glittered out ahead. 

“ But for this I should have told him to-night !”” 
was Lord Millborough’s thought. ‘‘Sooner or late 
now—very soon, perhaps—:he world must know ! 
I have played the coward long enough ; yet it seemed 
best for my Mary’s sake—for Beth's sake! But to- 
night that dog Woad is loose again, and no sooner looso 
than showing his teeth !” 

Tho car was running over tramlines now. Lamps 
became more frequent. Houses came closer together 
more crowded. The outskirts of the great cotton 
town were reached. 

There was a bite in the wind, and Lord Miliborough 
had turned up the big collar of his coat. Uc turned 
it down now. 

“Not so fast, Drake,” he said. “They must not 
think that Iam trving to sneak through to the mill.” 

Drake slowed down. This was magniticent in his 
sight. Nothing bombastic or theatrical, The un- 
crowned king just wished to show his people that he 
was not afraid of them; not afraid either to trust 
himsclf in their midst. 

People now came into sight; many people, who 
scemed to multiply swiftly into more people. Women 
in shawls and clogs ; men in clogs. Ail excited. Some 
hurrying this way, others that. Some pausing to 
question. And a growing murmur. 

“Drake!” Sharp and commanding now was 
Lord Millborough’s voice. ‘ There's Collett's escort. 
Dodge it!” 

Policemen’s helmets in rhythmic motion could be 
seen advancing, to an accompaniment of boos and 
groans, distracting attention from the car and its 
occupants. 

Drake hooted to clear a track, and turned the cae 
towards a side-strect. Progress was necessarily slow, 
and as he did so, a little crowd of men and women, 
rushing towards the approaching police with expectant 
curiosity, pulled up to let the car pass. 

“By gum!” shouted someone pointing. “ Tho 
mester—Lord Millborough ! ” 

It was one of his own workpcople. 
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moment. Would they boo, and groan, and attempt 


to overturn the car, or would that calm, stern, unflinch- nerves and ideas modelled on the Chief Con.(.: 


had converted it-into war. 


ing figure command t? . 

Where wae a kind of chorsssed catch of sound. A The car seemed to cr le up in the milér. : 
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hood of tho car, though they were still booing and 
groaning at the police, gencrally unpopular on such 
occasions. 

The car did not even stop. It rolled on slowly, men 
and women forming up behind it silently, filled with 
curiosity as to what would happen next, but their 
respect commanded. 

procession that swelled as the car.rolled on. Folk 
rushed from side-streets, swarmed on either side of the 
car, got ahead of it. There were whispers, murmurs, 
exclamations, but no groans, no boos. Nor were there 
cheers. 

“Aah, lad!” whispered one man. “ But that’s 
rake drivin’—ah never gave ‘im a look till just now ! 
Urrh! ‘Ere coom more of Collett’s police. Look at 
em. Shovin’ their way thro’ !”’ 

Lust of fight glittered in the man’s eyes. A body of 
police was trying to wedge its way through the crowd 
to the car, though till this point there had been no 
apparent need of police protcction. A sergeant was 
first through to the car. 

“Stop, Drake!” said Lord Millborough. 

The car stopped The crowd was ressed 
right up against it, and those nearest hea’ Lord 
Millborough’s words to the bustling, pushing, panting 
sergeant. 

“I don’t want a police escort. J am in my own 
town—among my own people.” 

“Bravo, mester !”’ cried somcone, and others near 
took up the cry. ‘‘ Bravo, mester !” 

“What's ’e say ?” 

Tho words were repeated. 

“Coom out wi’ ye! Yo’ ‘eard what Lord Mill- 
borough said !” 

The sergeant was gripped, hustled away from the 
car, and the crowd closed in upon it even more closely. 

Lord Millborough stood up and bared his head. 
Lights flashed on him, grey-faced, stern-lipped, but 
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Drake found hiteelf on his feet, amidst wre. |.,, . 
Lord Millborough beside him, jammed so tight 1').: |,. 
could ik et his arms free. Swept this way, now i); 1 
Police and the mob were fighting like demons. \,, 
and again a woman went down under the blov of a 
truncheon, not aimed at her deliberately, but i, ;|,. 
hideous confusion blows were dealt blindly. Ai! 1) 9 
horrors of mob-fighting were present. 

The crowd gave a little. ake got the use cf Lis 
arms and seized one of Lord Millborough’s. 

Every head was fair game for a poticeman’s {::in. 
cheon. It was impossible to distinguish spectatyr 
from combatant. 

“My God!” from Drake, swallowed up in the «in, 
iy Beth ! ” 

Her white face had been distinct for a moment, 1} 
shawl she was wearing torn from her head ; she was t].c 
centre of men and fighting policemen. Then tic 
fighters seemed to close over her, for she was sone ! 

“ee Beth ! ” 

Drake had turned fighter now. No time to pusic 
or think how she had come there in the thick ot shy: 
fight and the mob ! 

He tore a man down in front of him. A policeman, 
blood streaming from his face, and his helmet gon:, 
struck at him with his truncheon, but Drake got home 
first, and the man went down. 

And then, like a man burrowing into a Rugby fot. 
ball scrum, Drake lowered his head and tried to 
burrow into a confused, closely packed Sina:s of 
fighters, 
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“Men and women of Millborough,” he said. ‘‘I oa tidy Totes Boy ig ga pieat usin Finexin 
have always tried to play fair with you; to-night I | a p pearance P : 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
WepNEspay, February 28th, was a never-to-lc- 


these posts 
serve A 
very useful 


a ge fair play from your hands. If we're going to 
fight, masters and men, let us fight fairly at all events— 
do you think we shall gain or you will gain by smashing 


windows and throwing stones?” purpose in forgotten day in the annals of P.W., for on that 
Drake, gripping the wheel, was looking up at the | prescrving day our monster petition to oP Fines in Factories 
calm, stern face. There seemed to be two opinions | the fish in and Workshops was presented to Parliament |v 


Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., for Bow anl 
Bromley. 

The petition, which contained nearly a hundred 
thousand names and addresses, was signed ly 
members of Parliament, mayors, magistrate:, 
aldermen, councillors, clergymen, and people in 
exery walk of life from the very high to the very 
low. 

The petition was conveyed from the offices of 
Pearson's Weekly by taxicab to the St. Stephens 
entrance to the House of Commons. There il w.1s 
met by Mr. Lansbury, and after the photograph, 
which appears on the last page of this issue, had 
been taken, the member for Bow and Bromlcy lcd 
the way along the outer lobby, past the policemen 
who hand out tickets when youjwant to communirate 
with a member, across the inner lobby, wiicre 
the journalists foregather and prepare those 
“lobby notes” that you read in the paper. an‘ 
on to the Chamber itself. The House had not 
yet assembled. 

Officials in livery and gold chains came up to 
us and inquired, ‘“‘ What have you got there!” 

“A petition against fines in factories,’’ said Mir. 
Lansbury. ‘“‘I am going to present it in a !\ 
minutes.” 

The officials in livery and gold chains star| 
hard at the big bundles of petition forms. 

“It’s a petition to stop fining,” Mr. Lanshiny 
added, by way of explanation, “ taking the woth: ' 
wages away, you know, on pay-day.” 

“All right,” said the officials. ‘‘ Please Jeave 
it there and we will have it carried ‘inside in a‘ ' 
minutes.” 

‘Twenty minutes later the gonial M.P. wa’ ‘" 
his foet in the House and explaining to the Sp! 
what the petition was about, the number of pov) * 
who had signed it, and the results which it ' 
hoped would accrue. 

What will happen now? Itishard tosay. ‘ 
can only hope for the best. And the best.\" 
all know, would be a law to do away with ! 
and deductions altogether. When I helpc:! '? 
carry the petition into the House of Com: 

I wished that you were there as well, al! 
hundred thousand of you, It was a |" 
moment. 


their neighbourhood, and poachers who let down their 
nets in the vicinity of the spikes obtain nothing but 
torn nets. 


in the crowd now. A cheer went up from some, from 
a majority, but there came hard upon it a sullen, 
resentful booing. 

“Fair play!” The words were shouted through 
hands shaped into a speaking-trumpet. ‘‘ What 
about Luke Woad? Did ’e ‘ave fair play ?” 


“Vo? 


FOR CUTTING 
BRANCHES. - 


Tue kind of saw illustrated 
here is used by telegraph men 
to saw off branches of trees 
that over-hang the wires, and 
which cannot be reached by 
; ladders. 

The saw has a screw at one 
end which is fixed into bamboo 
rods coupled together. 

By the uso of this saw small 
branches high up can be cut 

ney without risk. 

The pepons of the hook shape 
is to keep the branches from 
springing away from the 
saw. 


““No—'e didn’t !_ ’E was put away because he was 
the friend of the labouring man and stuck up for ’is 
rights. Nowt was proved against him. Urrgh! 
Yo’, with your big divvies, and your ’all and your cars— 
’ow many folk work in your mills for less tran a 
pound a week ?” 

Boos, and snarls, and counter-cheers. Lord Mill- 
borough held up his hand. 

‘**] ain prepared to discuss wages-problems with my 
own people, with any honest working man who cares 
to come to me. J shall not hide!” 

“That's fair!” 

Lord Millborough was seated again. He had not 
indulged in flowery rhetoric. Boos followed and 
counter-cheers. The car rolled on though Drake had 
not pedalled in the clutch. The crowd was pushi 
it along. ‘Tho sea of faces and the press of men an 
women might have aficcted weak nerves. For a 
mighty crowd is a strange, terrible, unreasoning 
leviathan. 

Now there was a pressing forward and now a 
falling, back. A fresh face would come up close 
to the slow-moving car, and disappear. One man 
sprang on tho footboard and spoke in excited, 
earnest tones to Lord Millborough, seemed to be 
arguing and pleading some cause, and those who 
watched saw Lord Millborough nod his head. The 
man wrung his hand, and sprang from the 
board. 

Tho head of the procession turned into a broader 
thcroughfare, lined on cither side with factories 
acd weaving-sheds, the biggest, longest manufacturing 
street in the town. Here the procession stopped. 
Polive scemed everywhere. A cordon was drawn 
across the road. 

And then someone bluadered. 

** Batons—charge !’ rang out the command. 

Instantly ell was confusion. Charging in di:ciplined 
order into what had been mistaken for a hostile mob 
on mischief bent, the police struck out right and left 
with their batons,.and passion and fury secmed let 
loose in a moment. Lord Millborough bad won a 
victory for peace, but an inspector, with overwrought 


(Continued on Third Column.) 


PREVENTS DISHONESTY, 
TRANSPARENT envelopes, as illustrated here, are 
now largely used by employers for paying their 
workmen. 


coins can be seen by holding them up to the light, and 
so the temptation to declare that the cashier made a 
mistake in the wage: is removed. 

It is, of course, explained tothe men that mistakes 
will be rectified if their envelopes are brought back 
with the seal unbroken. 


What Jones actually said was-— Well, what was it? Ten words only. = 


Werk ENDING 
Marcu 21,1912. ‘ 


——- 


By a ONE-TIME VALET. 


Wires servants in rich households retire from 
service they come occasionally into very poor 
circumstances ; I know three or four who are now 
in the workhouse. But on the whole the men 
and women who wait upon the rich end their 
days in comfort. 

You will find a very large number of first-rate 
hotels run by men who have been in service in 
wealthy houses; the hotel business, indeed, is 
ine which has special attraction for a servant 
who has been in big establishments for he can 
usually start business with a clientele almost ready 
made, and is sure of being patronised by some 
of his former employers. 

One of the most luxurious hotels on the South 
Coxst is owned by a man who was for many years 
in the employ of a Duke who was his first guest, 
and with him came a member of the Royal family, 
and both the Duke and the Prince who came with 
him recommended the hotel to their friends, and 
the place became an immediate success. 


Lent His Butler £2,000. 

I knew the proprietor well. He started the busi- 
ness on about enough capital to carry him on for 
six months, but by that time the place had become 
avery paying property. 

‘There is one well-known inn in one of the home 
counties which is perhaps one of the most paying 
concerns of its kind in the country and is an 
extremely expensive establishment to stay at. 

The proprietor of this particular place has as a 
sleeping partner a gentleman in whose service he 
once was a butler. The gentleman in question 
lent his butler £2,000 to start the inn, and takes a 
fourth of the profits. 

There are saveral tailoring establishments owned 
ly retired valets, and one of the most fashionable 
modiste’s establishments in Paris is largely con- 
trolled by a woman who was for some time in 
service with the late Duchess of Devonshire. 

Some years ago when she was in service with a 
wealthy American lad she was sent to Paris by 
her mistress to see a then little-known dressmaker 
who had been recommended to the American lady 
as a rather clever modiste. 

A Famous Firm in Paris. 

The American sent her some of her gowns to 
alter by her dressing maid who gave the dress- 
maker her mistress’s instructions concerning them. 
The maid saw that the dresamaker was an extremely 
clever modiste, and she entered into a partnership 
with her, under which the profits on all the business 
introduced by the maid were to be divided equally 
between them. 

The terms of partnership between the two have 

hoon considerably altered since then, of course. 

J he business is now a limited liability company, and 

is one of the most famous firms of modistes in 

existence; it is, however, mainly controlled by 

ne two wealthy ladies, one of whom was once a 

ae ka maid and the other a poor struggling dress- 

_ "here are several large photographic businesses 

Vi London which were started by retired servants. 

; valet of the late Robert Browning carries on a 

bes ishing photographic business in Brompton 

Ay and a clever young photographer who 

- “companied the King to India, as official photo- 

Frvvioee, is thie son of a man who was in service in 
n-e Christian’s household. 

Live and Do Nothing. 

‘ number of servants of course do nothing when 
“ retire from service, but simply live on the 
= of the money they have saved, which often 

them very comfortably. 

coke iy comfortable substantial villas in the London 

me S$ are occupied and owned by retired servants, 

v4 many retired servants live on the Continent. 
He sons and daughters of retired servants often 

_ life under rather favourable circumstances, 

wee well-to-do people are, as a rule, very willing 

io their former servants a good turn, and if they 
‘e marricd and have any children, will often 


thy 
Mat 
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For the best replies I will give five brite pipes. 
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I know of a valet’s son who is secretary to a large 
financial house in the City, where he is in receipt 
of at least £1,000 per annum. The position was 
secured for him entirely through the influence of one 
of the partners in whose service his father was. 
And there are no end of good appointments in the 
Colonies held by the sons of men who have been in 
service with rich and influential people. 

Of course, the child of a servant who gets a good 
position through influence must have been well 
educated and must be fit to take up the position. 
Servants, of course, know this, and many of them 
spend the greater part of their savings on their 
children’s education. 

The servants of the rich who come to want and 
overty do so generally as the result of their own 
oolishness and extravagance. 

Many servants when they retire from service 

embark on the wildest and most foolish enterprises 
and so lose all their savings and come to penury. 


Begging Letters are no Good. 

Thenjbegins the writing of begging letters to former 
employers; for a time a retired servant can live 
by this means in comparative comfort, but sooner 
or later his applications for help will fail to extract 
any response, and the servant may then drift into 
any of the hundred and one casual sorts of occupa- 
tions in which failures in all ranks of life may be 
found engaged making just enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

But I will say this, that any retired servant 
who has been at service in the houses of rich 
people will, if he gets into financial difficulties, 
always find that some of his former employers at 
any rate will be willing to help him and to keep 
a from coming to financial grief if it is possible 
to do so. 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE, 

A youNG man who considers himself 4 man of 
resource was once in the act of pressing a young 
lady to his manly bosom, when the young lady’s 
sister entered the room. Of couse he desisted at 
once, but he was not embarrassed. 

The young lady’s sister said: “ Excuse me,” 
and turned to leave the room, when he felt that 
he ought to say something, and say it at once. 

“© Don’t go,” he said ; ‘‘ we've just been measuring 
to see which is the taller.” 

She paused in the doorway, and looked at them 
both intently.. 

“You're both about the same height,” she said 
quietly, “ but sister is much the redder.” 

Then she went out. 

“Dip you follow my prescription 2?” inquired 
the physician. 

“No,” replied his unruly patient. “Tf I had 
I should have broken my neck, because I threw 
it out of the ninth storey window.” 


“You know Jones, who was reputed so rich ? 
Well, he died the other day, and the only thir g 
he left was a hall clock.” 

“ Well, there's one good thing about it ; it won't 
be much trouble to wind up his estate.” 


————————oooOOOOOOOooooeoeomommum 

Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s ” in your 
hand, ; 

And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts 
among the loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition, there is no entrance fee. 
All you have to do is just simply to carry about with 
you in the street, in the train, on a "bus, or tram your 
usual copy of ‘“' Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you 
are spotted by one of the many representatives of 
“« P.W.”, who are all over the country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 
issue of the paper, our representative will quietly 
hand you a postcard, ready stamped and addressed, 
to the Editor of “ P.W.” in London. On this post- 
card is a long list of gifts, and all you have to do is 
just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, write 
your name and address in the space provided, and 
drop the postcard in the nearest pillar box. 

A morning or so later the gift you have selected 
will arrive at your address with the compliments of 
the Editor. Already a large number of readers have 
received gifts in this manner. You'll find a fifth list 
of names and addresses on page 952. So remember 
to 


Carry your “ Pearson’s”’ in your 


hand, : 
And see what we will give you. 


: —Textile Manufacturin: 


exercise their influence to get them good employ- 
ment. 


Do You Pay the Rent 
Like This or Like This? 
The choice is Yours. 


Rent day! What a trouble. You talk it 
over with the wife. You wish it didn’t empty 
the pocket so. Sometimes you wonder if you 
couldn’t get a better job in order to lighten 
the troubles of rent-day. 


Don’t you envy the man who writes his 
rent-cheque once a quarter, and then dismisses 
the matter from his mind? 


But don’t envy him. Follow his exam le. 
Make the most of yourself. Get that better job. 


Not an impossibility—only what thousands of 

workers have done and are doing to-day. 

These are the men who have received I.C.S. 
training. Men who have made themselves 
worthy of better wages. Men who have 
succecded -by the workers’ “success way.” 
The L.C.S. home-training system is available 
to every worker. It is the workers’ “lift” to 
a better position, to a bigger wage, to a 
brighter future and assured success. 


An LG. technical training demands no 
class attendances, no travelling expenses, no 
extra payments, all books free. 


How, when, and where you will, you can 
undertake I.C.S. spare-time study—can acquire 
sulary-increasing technical knowledge. Every 
step in yow progress will be directed by 
experts —practical men. 


In over 180 branches of commerce, industry, 
and science, this expert-making I.C.S. instruc- 
tion is imparted. 

A Special Students’ Aid De; artment seeks 
out the “better jobs” and helps students to 
obtain them—it will help you to get the job 
you want. 


Read thisletter—one taken from many thousands 
received from men in all positions and trades :— 
Although I have only been @ student with the I.ter- 
national Correspondence Schools for two months, through 
the assistance of the Glasgow Representative I have secured 
a good situation with one of the leading firms in Glasgow.” 
W. BRETTON, Glasgow. 
Let the I.C.8. show you how thousands of 
workman-students have attained power and 
prosperity—how you can overcome the troubles 
of rent day—how you can succeed. Don't delay 
—send to-day. All information free. Every- 
thing is made casy for you. Merely “fil! in” 
the coupon and post it now. 


“The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S. way” 
—over 100,000 1.C.8. students affirm it is so. 


SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd., 


Dent. 37 B39, International Buildings, Kingeway, i 
London, W.C. i 


i Please explain, without any obligation on my part, how Tean ; 
: qualify to enter, or to obtaina larger salary in, the occupat ion | 
’ or profession before which I have marked X (or in the one i 
BTN) 1s Se Wn" : 
. —Electrical Engineering h a 
: —Mechanical Engineering —Architeclure — Advertisin: 
| —Mining Engineering 


—Civil Engineering 


| —Marine Engineering Training 
: —Aviation —Motor 


—Window Dressing 


—Gas Power & Oil Engines —Modern Languages 
—Civil Service 


Over TSO comrses Ue all, 


1 Namelssseoveonnrnstidevdsaeasosatanrenranseoeansnnasrientinerenes sie we SRETEUE i 


! Addvess 


Mark postcards “Boss.” (See page 90.2.) 
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LONG — wr Muddy 
paseing Days 


By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR, 


THE football olub which has players clever 
enough to adapt themselves to weather and ground 
conditions, to play equally well on a hard, dry ground 
and a soft, slippery, wet one, in sunshine, rain, and 
snow, has a tremendous pull over its less atcom- 
plished rivals. 

The right game, the one which has been found 
to answer best, on a hardish, dry ground js the quick 
short-passing one. The reasons for this are that a 
player in en of the ball can control it well ; 
a dry ball is not so given to slipping away from the 
foot at the wrong moment as a wet one is, and, 
having a good foothold, he can turn and twist and 
pass the hall swiftly and surely. 

On this sort of ground-surface the opposing 
defence has less chance with the short-passing 
game than it would have with the long-passing one. 
On a dry field half-backs and backs can move 
quickly, and so are often able to snap up long 

3; they have time to anticipate a long pass 
aud get to it. Therefore the shorter and speedier 
the ball’s transit from one forward to another the 
less chance is there of an opponent getting it. 

In mid-field play on the dry surface the most 


as Nant gta 8 


When the ground is hard and dry, forwards should play 
the short-passing game. 


forward formation is almost crescent 


But when the ground is wet and slippery the 
wiso-team changes its tactics; its forwards pla 
the long wing to wing game, “slinging the ball 
about,” as it is called; and its half-backs and backs, 
knowing the difficulty of turning quickly and 
running back to defend their goal, do not cheer- 
fully venture so far up the field as usual. . 

“Slinging the ball about”? on greasy, rain- 
sodden turf pays because long passes beat offenders 
in pace; a football slithers along at an amazing 
rate on a wet surface, and an outside forward who 
lies well up can often get the ball and be off with it 
seconds before one of his rivals can turn and get 
up speed against him. 

Consequently the wingmen should generally be 
nine or ten yards rearer their opponents’ goal when 
an inside colleague has the ball on a soft ground 
than they should on a hard one. 

On a “cast-iron,” frost-bitten field the great 
thing is to keep the ball down at all cost whenever 
possible. It is hard enough, in all conscience, for a 
player to a hae feet—and so minimise the risk 
of broken limbs—on a ground with “ bono ”’ in it ; 


“Blinging the ball about’? pays on a 7 
greasy pitch, as 
defenders cannot turn or tackle easily. a 


if he has to contend with a high, bouncing, erratic 
ball as well, he can hardly be expected to play up 
to proper form. 

Teams that cannot keep the ball down when 
Jack Frost is about are liable to have players hurt. 

A player who is compelled to leap and get off 
his balance to get to the ball on a frosty ground is 
very apt to be heavily downed, and perhaps get an 
arm or a leg or a collar-bone broken. 

Other occasions. when tha ball should always be 
kept as low as possible are when playing against 
the sun ora strong wind. One of the most aggravat- 
jng and hopeless feelings in football is to have to 


Suppose you weve 
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try and “‘ find ” the ball in the air against the sun ; 
it is almost worse than the plight of the man in the 
Hee, Preee at cricket who has to try and catch a 
ball that has got lost in the sun. ; 
High kicking is bad football at any time, but 
high kicking against the wind is nearly suicidal. 
In strong wind the higher the ball rises the more 


———> DIRECTION OF WIND 
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sy 


yale 


A good back will never balioon the ball when a strong 
wind is blowing. It might a Ae that the wind would 
take the ball into his own goal. 


won 


at the mercy of the element is it; it isn’t much 
good to his side for a back to balloon the bail so 
that it gets blown back into his goal-mouth a 
second or two later. The strong, low, skimming 
kick is the only useful one egainst wind. 


< THINGS DONE IN SLEEP 


One Young Man Actually “Popped the Question.’ 

A arxat sensation was caused at the Ashford 
Police Station the other night when a man walked 
in and said that he wanted to give himself up for 
murder. 

A close examination of the visitor revealed the 
astonishing fact that he was fast asleep. Later, 
it was discovered that he had walked from his home 
one mile and a half away, and that he was not 
guilty of any crime at all, his “ confession ” being 
entirely the result of a mental delusion due to his 
somnambulistic state. 

This is by no means an isolated instance of a 
strange act being done in sleep. There have been 
many cases of literary men who have written 
some of their best work while they were in a deep 
slumber. For instance, Sir Walter Scott wrote 
many pages of manuscript one night when ho 
was sleeping soundly, and he was amazed the next 
morning to find that so much work had been done 
without his having remembered writing a line of it. 

The late Duke of Devonshire once related to a 
friend a queer experience of his own. 

“Yesterday,” he said, “I went to sleep and 
I dreamed that I was addressing the House of Lords, 
and when I awoke, I found I was addressing the 
House of Lords.” 

Occasionally, terrible crimes have been com- 
mitted while the perpetrators of them were fast 
as'e»p. Only about a year ago, an_ instance 
occurred in France. One night a washerwoman, 
named Cavet, was awakened by a severe blow 
on the shoulder. Starting up in alarm she was 
astonished to see her own son standing over her 
with a knife in his hand. She was more astonished 
still to observe that he was sound asleep. Although 
she jum out of bed and called for Nek , her son 
mana, to stab her five or six times, and then he 
calmly went back to his own room and got into bed, 
totally unconscious of his terrible deed. 

ee kip prominently in a breach of 
promise case which created a great deal of interest 
some years back. A young girl sued a young man 
for breach of promise of marriage, but he was able 
to prove that, although it was true that he had 
asked her to marry him, he could not be held respon- 
sible, as he was sound asleep when he “ popped 
the question.” 

It was shown that ever since his boyhood he had 
beon in the habit of talking, walking, and doing 
many other things in his sleep, and all the while he 
appeared to the inexperienced onlooker to be wide 
awake. Sometimes he would fall asleep in a chair 
and would carry on a rational conversation, for- 
getting every word he had uttered when he 
awoke. 

On the night when he had pro marriage, 
he had walked to the lady’s residence, rung the 
bell, and been admitted without anyone suspecting 
that he was asleep, and in the course of the evening 
he asked the daughter of the house to be his wife 
in the most natura manner in the world. Altho 
she saw fit to sue him for “ breach,” there will 
many who will think, that sho was lucky to escape 
from marrying one so curiously afflicted, 


anxiously waiting a cheque and the postnan— 


WarE ENDIXo 
Marca 21, 19). 


F 1 Do BELIEVE IM FAIRIES. 


in 


By PAULINE CHASE. 


(Miss Pauline Chase plays the. name prt 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ever delightful Peter}; ; 
the thousandth time at Glasgow this Su; .:., 
March 16th.) 


Or course, I believe in fairies. I alway 
before I knew anything about Peter Pin 
believed in them, and I always shall. 

Some poor people don’t believe in fairies \). 
they grow up. t is a great pity, beoui. 
if you believe in fairies you will be ever so §::1:.:, 
happier than if you don’t believe in them, si! ty 
fairies will be nice to you if you are nice to thi... 

They will give you all sorts-of things thi: v4 
want big much. 

What have they given me? Well, I can? 1\'| 
se ees Pope fairies might not like i: it 

gave away all our secrets, but I will tell you |; ; 
They gave me the part of Peter Pan, and tii oie 
going to let me play it for the thousandth tin 1! is 
week. There! Isn’t that wonderful? I[ am: 

uite sure, but I think this will be a recon; | 
ion’t think any actress has ever played the sane 
part for a thousand times before. 

The fairies gave me my chance of first playin the 
part quite unexpectedly ; and wasn’t it horvilly 
ungrateful of me ? I wanted to run away instead 
of saying, ‘“‘ Thank you very much, fairies |” 

_ Searched the Shops to Find Me. 

It all happened like this. Miss Cissie Loftus was 
playing Peter Pan then, and I was her under-tuiy, 
Well, one day—in Edinburgh, oddly enouz! - 
Miss Loftus was not well enough to play ai tie 
matinée, and it was decided that I must take her 

lace. 

Little dreaming what was in store for i. I 
had gone out shopping that morning, an‘ our 
manager had to send out people to search «ll the 
likely shops in the town to find me and hii: me 
to the theatre quickly. And when I was found 
I was so nervous at the prospect of playing I’: 
that I had all sorts of wild ideas of running avey 
somewhere and hiding. 

But the fairies whis 


red that I mustit{ min 
away, that they wanted me to play the purt. and 
that I must play it. And they wore not csiivnt 
with that ; they sent Mr. Barrie and Mr. Frohmin to 
see my performance, and they made me do =o wil 
that I was afterwards told that I was to be Peter 
Pan when the play came to London. 

I have gone on being Peter Pan ever sin— 
haven’t the fairies been wonderfully nice and \inl 
to me? I am sure they will be as nice and hint 
to any of you who want something very mu: 
and will really and truly believe in them. eu! 
try and see. 


Just Dear Little Sillies. 

Except in dreams sometimes I have never -0" 
a fairy, and so I cannot tell you exactly what icy 
are like. But that doesn’t matter much ; I e+): 
they are just dear little sillies, as Mr. Barriv ~1y> 


in the play. 

Doodie "hllhves in fairies, too. Doodie iv 11 
wire-haired terrier. I’ve got lots of dozs. 1"! 
love them all, Doodie most of all, and I’ve had in 
since I first played Peter. He always ors wih 
me on tour, and I’m sure—because he’s a thores='- 
bred and knows what’s what—that he woul il 
go about with mo if he didn’t think as Ido. 

Some of my little friends who know me as. Peiet 
Pan really believe that I am a boy, and I've any 
had a leap year proposal from a young lady ot =! 

I have had thousands of letters from eli)? 
since I became the boy who wouldn't grow up. anit 
thimbles (real thimbles, I mean; not Mr. Barres 
thimbles ’*) are always being given or sent i 
me, and I have got far more than I shall pro! ably 
ever give Wendy, and more than I could po! ily 
wear out if I started to sew on buttons for the 1! 
of my life henceforth, 


Domsteton: “I'll tell you what, old hale 
when a man has been a spendthrift during 1" 
portion of his life, and gone the rows" 
dissipation, it’s a hard matter for him to ©''” 
down.” ; 

Flasher : “ Yes; but it’s a good deal hari: 
him to settle up!” 


for 


*The “thimbl2s” in Peter Pan are kissc3.—E”- 


ae 
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aS TTL 
A Bright Little Tale of 
Neighbours. 


By 
JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Tur new neighbour from 
next door came in looking 
rather upset. Ho sat down 

pith a sigh, and muttered something about “‘ being 
diven almost mad.” 

ficre’s nothing serious, I hope?” said Brown, 
pushing his tobacco-pouch across the table. 

~ \Weil—no, not exactly serious, only for the moment. 
Nita lasting seriousness, I ought to say.” 

1 hope nobody’s ill?” added Brown. He was 
Jevinning already to have a vaguc, nasty suspicion 
that he was about to be asked to lend some money, 
+; he introduced the question of health in order to 
hep the bail rolling whilst he thought of an excuse 
jw saving No!” in the case of a request for a loan. 

“Oh, dear no! I’m as strong as an ox, myself,” 
cid the new neighbour, with a laugh, * and my wife 
has never been ill, as far as I know. It’s like this, 
three days ago I ordered some furniture for my front- 
}em, and it hasn't arrived. I wouldn't care a hang, 
bt 1 have relied on it. 

~‘tu-morrow I’ve got @ most important man coming 
tv “ce me—a man with whom I expect to do business. 
Jvan't very well show him into the front room as it 
is. and, of course, I can’t dream of discussing with him 
in the kitchen or the bedroom, can I?” 

“But haven't you spoken to the furniture people 
tolay 2?” 

“Spoken to them! You should have heard me. 
Youd have been shocked. It’s cruel to play a man 
un like this!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown expressed their sympathy 
withthe new neighbour in his predicament and wondered 
what could be done. Brown laughingly suggested 
that the man shquld come and use his house and receive 
his visitor in it. 

* Nobody would be any the wiser.” 

“Oh, couldn't think of it!” rotested the new 
neighbour, ‘It would be altogether unfair both to 
yourself and Mrs, Brown.” 

He thought hard for a few moments, looking up once 
or twice as if expecting another suggestion from his 
host and hostess, and then, in a somewhat hesitating 
ant apologetic manner, he said : 

“I wonder if you’d very much mind lending me 
your things for a few hours.” 

Husband and wife fixed a surprised gaze on him for a 
+-onl and then looked at one another. The proposal 
evidently surprised them. 
_ Say ‘No!’ by all means, if you object. I know 
it iv a very curious thing to ask, and if those beastly 
funiture people had kept their promise I shouldn't 
have thought of such a thing. of course, needless to 
tiv. | should look after your goods, and ”_he laughed 
ee need not be afraid of me running away with 

Ihe little sally had the effect which it was meant 
{tu produce. 

Oh, I don’t see any harm in lending the things!” 
il Brown slowly. ‘* What do you say, Mabel ?”— 
| ‘sing across at his wife. : 
hoe harm at all, so long—as—as they're looked 
_~ You needn't trouble yourself on that account,” the 
new neighbour said warmly, ‘It’s really too bad of 
ie to ask this, I confess that I rather wanted my 
‘ie to undertake the task, but she, poor woman, was 
om apes at the furniture firm disappointing us that 
os ‘as into tears when I asked her to come in 


™ ae many things do you want?” asked Mrs. 
wt just a few; the parlour suite, say ! ” 
: fter a little more talk in which the furniture people 
ae soundly rated once more for their neglect and 
rh istnebe- Les methods, it was arranged that the 
- be passed over the garden wall at the rcar 
: a ouse early the following morning. 
ee out 8 A.M, before starting for the City, Brown and 
mane, neighbour rapidly effected the novel 
eae . Before he left for town Brown laughingly 
wie Ae his wife that she had bettcr kecp an eye on 
a ‘een and advised her to call for a policeman if 
rie ould see a furniture-van appear within a mile 
'c gate. 
eT he had any real fears events proved them to 
i: ounded, About 5 p.m. his wife telephoned to 
| | to gay that the new neighbour had returned the 
‘“initure all right. 


{ a the man came in again, full of gratitude 


ay 


—brought yow a letter containing a bill! What would you say (to yourself, of course Hy? 
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os Did you do your business?” Brown inquired. 
Yes, splendidly. Everything went off as I had 
anticipated. There was not the slightest hitch. My 
visitor fell in at once with the business proposals 1 had 
to make, and, by the way, he was good enough to ssa al aL 


remark upon the excellence of my sitting-room suite.” 

Mrs. Brown blushed a little at the compliment 
which was evidently meant for her, and the new 
neighbour once more returned fulsome thanks to the 
couple for their kindness. 

‘A delightful man!” said Brown after be had 
gone. ‘Don't you think so, Mabel :” 

And Mrs. Brown agreed. 

* * * * * 

One morning, a few days latcr, a strange man 
knocked at Brown's door. He was shown into the 
sitting-ruom by the maid. 

“Do you know anything about the people next 
door ?” he asked, rather anxiously. 

* Only that they have been here about a month,” 
said Mrs, Brown, “Very nice couple, as far as I 
can see. 

* But they seem to have gone suddenly.” 

‘The woman looked surprised. She had no idea 
that her neighbours had intended to move even. Then 
she found herself muttering, in a semi-conscious way, 
an inquiry as to whether they owed the man anything. 

She saw his jaw drop. 

‘“ T should think they do,” he said disconsslatcly. ** I 
called at their request the other day and lent them 
twenty pounds on a suite of sitting-room furniture. 
Just now I looked through the sitting-room window 
and there is not a scrap of furniture to be seen.” 

Mrs. Brown's face took on a mysterious look. 

** What was the furniture like 7” she asked hushily. 

“ Like this suite of yours,’ he said—‘ absolutely. 
In fact, it might be the same.” 

Just for a second she was tempted to tell him every- 
thing, but fear kept the words back. ‘The man turned 
sadly towards the door. 

“Tm sorry to have troubled you,” he added. 
“ They're evidently wrong ‘uns. Good day ! i" 

When he had gone Mrs. Brown scrambled over 
the garden wall and pceped intu the kitchen next door. 
It was empty. 

Then she ran to the nearest telephone box to tell her 
husband. : 
“The bounders !"” he said. 


Over 100 Sores Cleared From 
Chest, Shoulders, Neck, & Back. 


| Fae Edith Rose, the 12-year-old 
daugliter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Vear, 
41 Gwilliam Strect, Windmill Hill, Bed- 
minster, Bristul, complained of itching on her 
chest. 

“T found some inflamed patches there,” said 
Mrs. Vear to a Bristol reporter. ** As these 
rashes increased I took Edith to the doctor, 
who said the child had caught ringworm. The 
school-nurse, instructed by the doctor, attended 
Edith, but the ringworm spread all over the 
child’s chest, shoulders, neck, and back, and 
caused her awful torture, There must have 
been over a hundred ringworms on Edith’s 
body, and we couldn’t keep her from scratching, 
until, on a friend’s advice, we tried Zam-Buk. 

Zamn-Buk gave Edith wonderful relief from 
the tormenting itch, while this magic balm 

vally but surely killed the ringworns, 
which shrivelled up and pecled away, leaving in 
their place new healthy skin. When Edith was 
clear of the terrible disease I took her to the 
school-nnrse, who was amazed at this wonderful 
Zam-Buk cure.” 


SNOOKS’ STRIKE. 
£10 for what the 
Parrot said about it. 

Mors trouble in the home of the Snooks. 

'Thia time the worthy head of the house was to blame. 
He caught the strike fever, and bluntly refused to post 
Mrs. Snooks’ letters and do those other little errands that 
a woman expects of her husband, with the result that she 
adopted physical force methods and gave Lima blow on 
the head. 

We invite you to tell us in a last line to the verse 
below what you think the Parrot, who was an eye-witness, 
said on the subject. 

This Inst line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and | 2 
should have some bearing oa the rest @ the veree. be 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

Snooks thought he would go out on strike, 
And refused his wige’s errands to go; 

But she gave hima knock on the head, 
And the Parrot cried, noting the blow: 


You 
would be feeling 
Be much better, brighter 
/ and happier to-day if, week 
ago. you had commenced taking 


An exainple last line. which must not ‘be used, might 
read as follow’; ‘She should have been a Suffragette.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on & post ard, and address it to the 
Editor, Pesrson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. Lf you like, you 
close your postcard in an envelope. 
ach po-te:rd inust bear the usual signature in ink of thy competitor. 

and uddresses nay not be typewritten or printed. 
uch competitor muat give his real nume and address, Unless this 
cond. tion is complicd with, the cumpetitor rfeits his or her right tu a 


PROFITABLE 
POULTRY KEEPING 


With Many Illustrations. 


Zz 


rize. 

a Mark your postcard “ Errand” on the top left-hand corner, 
must arr.ve not later than Thursday. March zlst. 

&. To the sender of che attempt considered the be-t a prize of £5 wil 
be uwardet. Inthe event«fa ticthis sum vill be divided. Inaddition, 
ten consclation gifts of 102. each wili Leatyarved to the compet:turs whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

€. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “CAT” PARROT COMPETITION. 

Jur prize of £5 for the best last line in this contost 
was awardei to 'T. NicHoLson, 28 Woods Street, Crofton, 
Blyth, Northumberland, for the following + 


Attempts 


This Book is the Most 
Helpful One Ever Published. 
It is full of Practical Advice, 
and Should be in the Hands 
of Everyone Interested in 
Poultry Keeping. 


While a tom cat was wailing one night 

His love for a tabby cat fair, 
An old boot hit him right on the head, 

‘And the Parrot was heard to declare : 
Transmigration of “sos” to cats apparent, 


Ten Consolation gifts of 1s. each hase been awarded to 
the following: 


J, Anderson, 34 Balfour St., Leith Walk, Leith; H. 
Cecil, 11 Old’ Market, Halifax; H.) A. . ackson, 33 
Par St. Barrow-in-Furness; A. Lowrie, 19 Nicol 
St., Kirkcaldy; R. Rea, 5 Claremont Rd.. Smethwick ; 
"ST Richards, 25 Bernard St., Walsall; E. J. Rowe, 3 
Lichfield St., Hanley, Stoke; Miss A. Smith, 16 Bowring 


_ Price #g. net, of all Booksellers, or post paid 
for 1s. 3d. from A. F. Sowter, The “ Smaliholder” 


Qa 


Hd., Rameey, J. of M,; F. Smith, 18 Pearl St. Carling- Foe. 18 Henrietta Street, Londyun, WC. 
how, Batley; J. Wilson, 13 High St., Stewarton, OMice, 18 Huntiets ia ance : 
Ayrshire. 
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COMPLETE SH 


Or How Mr. Mudd Got the Shock of His Life. 
. By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 
Me. Moupp looked eneionty st his empty tobacco 


pouch, and said “ H’m.” n he glancsg quickly 
and furtively at rahi aist dle iecacdel 

“Oh, yes,” ana , stopping in the act o 
whisking aheslast ot tho breakfast things off the table ; 
“oh, yes—I know. But it don’t come off. Iain’t goin’ 
to slave from mornin’ till night to keop you i2 luxury. 
Never a ‘thank you’ for your bed an’ meals neither. ‘ 

Mr. Mudd cleared his throat. “It’s all a question 
of give an’ take,” he said with as much dignity as 
could command ; “ you keep the ’ouso an’ the lodgers 
goin’, an’ I go out with me bath-chair.” 

“*Ow many times,” flashed his wife over her 
shoulder, “’ave you bin out this week? Give an’ 
take! Yes, I give an’ you take.” 

Her husband fondled his pipe and looked hard at the 
rather feeble kitchen fire. ‘It’s bin rainin’ since 
Toosdey,” he muttered. ‘ Wot's the good of goin’ on 
the stand? People ain’t goin’ to ‘ire a chair on days 
like these. Besides, there's me ‘ealth—wot with 
rheumatism an’——” 

‘An’ beer and baccer,” interrupted Mrs. Mudd 
tartly. ‘No wonder—but you don’t come sponging 
on me ; I want all I’ve got an’ a bit more for the ’ouse. 
There ain’t no sixpences over for your sort.” 

“There’s mo pension doo at the end of next week,” 
hazarded Mr. Mudd desperately. “If you could 
manage something—a shillin’ like, Marier, for——” 

She looked angrily at him. ‘‘ Your pension! 
huh, a precious Jot that is with the rent overdue. I 
know you an’ your shillin’s; you don’t come them 
games over me—that’s flat.” 

Mr. Mudd got up from his chair and walked to the 
window. It was still raining steadily. He hardly 
knew whether to be relieved or annoyed. It saved him 

g out ‘‘on business,” but, on the other hand, it 

ved him of ali chance of replenishing his exchequer. 

* Now, then,” enapped his irritated wife, ‘‘can’t you 
find something better to do than stare out of the winder?” 

“Yes,” hesaid with some small show of spirit, “* yes, 
I can clear out of this ere den of —of—of grumblation.” 
He sat down and hurriedly started to pull on his boots. 

“Good riddence,” said Mrs. Mudd, plumping a 
large pe down on the small fire—‘* riddence— 
but I lay you won't fergit when it’s dinner-time. If I 
*ad my way, them as won't work shouldn't eat.” 

Mr. Mudd went out without venturing a word in reply. 

At the top of the area steps he paused, considering 
which way he should go. As he stood thore, one of the 
local plain-clothes police officers turned into the stroct. 

Mr. Mudd watched him idly and nodded affably as 
he approached. ‘ Mornin’,” he said, ‘‘ miserable day.” 

“ Mornin’,” returned the officer, stopping; ‘‘ yes, 
rotten weather—how are you?” 

“ Middlin’,” replied Mr. Mudd, ‘‘ how's yoursclf ?” 

“Oh, fair,” said the other. ‘I was just comin’ 
along to see you.” 

“Me?” inquired Mr. Mudd, surprised. 
Wot ’ave I done?” 

“ Nothin’ as I know of ; I want you for a jury this 
afternoon.” 

“Jury? Oh!” 

“Yes, hinquest on them Cobbs’ 
Cottages, fps ow.” 

“ Yes, I did “ear something about it. 
mean—the hinquest, that is?” 

“ Oh, nothin’. Be at the Town ‘All at 'arf-past two, 
view the body, ‘ear the hevidence—and ‘elp to 
on a verdict. A shillin’ for your trouble afterwards. 
That's all.” : 

“ Right,” said Mr. Mudd eagerly—“ right; I'll be 
there.” Here was luck, indeed! shilling ! 
Tobacco and beer! Beer and tobacco! : 

He carefully avoided any mention of the matter to 
his wife when later they saf in strained silence over a 
scrappy midday meal, and at two-fifteen sharp he was 
at the Town Hall. : 

Half-an-hour later the coronér had summed up the 
evidence given, and Mr. Mudd and the other eleven 
good men and true had decided upon their verdict. 

‘We find that death was in accordance with the 
medical evidence,” announced the foreman,‘ and that 
no blame attaches to anyone.” 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “ I necd 
trouble you no further.” 

The foreman jumped up. ‘‘ Excuse me a moment, 
sir,’ he turned to his fellow jurymen.. ‘I think, con- 
sidering that the husband is out of work, that we 
should like to give our fees to the parents.” 

“Hear, hear,” replied ten men heartily. 

, The temaining one said something decidedly uncharit- 
able under his breath. 


“Me? 


baby—Swan 
What does it 


—TFor the wittiest replies I will 


If You are Moving on Lady Day be Sure to 
Read this Article. 


In looking over a house one of the first things 
the house-hunter ought to see to is the thickness of 
the walls, particularly if the house is of brick. The 
explanation of the mystery of those sitting-rooms 
which in winter refuse to warm even with the 
hottest fire often lies simply in the thinness of the 
walls, 

A keen winter wind can always find its way 
through a brick wall which is less than a foot 
thick. The thickness can easily be ascertained at 
the side of the window. Many a jerry-builder is 
satisfied with a nine-inch thickness. 

Most young couples have been warned that 
drains are of supreme importance, and seldom 
forget to ask whether they are in good condition. 
But not knowing how to test the matter for them- 
selves, they are far too casily put off by the house- 
agent’s: “Oh, certainly!” 

New Houses are Damp. 

There is a simple test that anybody can apply. 
It is merely to pour down the lavatory basin any 
oil with a pungent vapour, such as peppermint, 
and then, after pulling the plug and shutting the 
door, to prowl round the rest of the house, par- 
ticularly near sinks and gratings, and sniff. If no 
odour of peppermint can be detected anywhcre, 
the drains are to be relied on. 

Inexperienced people make for brand-new 
houses. There is a Fassiasticn about a district 
“newly opened up.” But for comfort and health 
nothing could be more unwise. New houses reek 
of wet plaster, and the drying and shrinking of the 

nm new wood means draughts at windows and 

ors. The damp, too, besides being bad for 
health, often works its way through the wall- 
paper and ruins the appearance of the rooms. 

n the matter of wall-paper and health, an im- 
portant precaution to take when your new landlord 
is having a house repapered for you is to call when 
the workman are starting work, and make quite 
sure that the old wall-paper is being thoroughly 
Bore f ped, and the old 

n ring is often scamped, and the old paste 
left a rot, which means that your walls harbour 
thousands of tiny insects. 

The flooring is important. A house whose floor- 
boards curl slightly up at the ogres leaving chinks 
between, is a house to be avoided. At the best, 
this state of things means that a thick layer of dust 
is sure to collect below the floor, with bad effects 
on the health. 

Look Out for “Dry Rot.’’ 

Or this curling up of the boards may mean that 
unhealthy gases* have been collecting below and 
have distorted the flooring. This means dry rot— 
to be detected by its faint, musty odour—and if 
dry rot has set in, however slightly, the house is 
uninhabitable. + 

A good floor should not permit of this “ curling” 
at all. The boards should be “notched” or 
‘* rebated,” ¢.e., they should not be simply laid side 
by side, but made so that a sa on the edge of one 
scts into a groove in the edge of the next. Test the 
floors with a knife between the chinks. A well-laid 
floor will, of course, not let the blade pass through. 

Never take a house facing north. The front 
rooms will get no sunshine, and sunshine is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the atmosphere of a room 
healthy. The kitchen probably will get the full 
force of the southern sun at mid-day, just when the 
fire or gas-stove is making it unbearably hot already. 

The ideal house should look east and west, 
Then every room will get ample sunshine, without 
the housewife getting cooked Nome while cooking 
dinner. 

See that the doors are at least an inch and a half 
thick. Doors thinner than that invariably hang 
badly sooner or later and begin to let in draughts. 

Ir, however, you cannot find a‘house to suit 
without rattling and draughty windows, remember 
that wedges will keep the windows quiet, and that 
lengths of narrow rubber piping covered with 
cloth are sold specially for keeping out draughts. 

See that your landlord has your cistern cleaned 
before you go in, and—a hint that will certainly save 
you annoyance and ibly serious loss—get him 
to put you in a new front-door lock if you find that 
your neighbours’ keys (whether in a terrace or in 
ar fit your door, He may wriggle, but he will 

o it, 


give five novel sealing wax sets. Mark postcards “Cheq.’’ (See page Yo! 
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SPRING FASHION 


DOUBLE NUMBER 


HOME NOTES 


This issue also contains a coupon 
which entitles the ler to a 
FREE PATTERN of a charming 
Blouse specially designed for 
“HOME NOTES” by MISS 
CICELY esa ge the 
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This Spring Fashion Double Number contains 


15 PAGES OF 
FASHIONS 


and the Paper Pattern mentioned abov-. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
BUY IT TO-DAY. 
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WeEs ENDING 
uct 20 1912. 


I wanted to funk it, to make 
that might enable me to get 

and must go home— 
anything. 


Put the news editor gave me no chance. “You 
ean just manage it in a taxi,” he said quickly, as 
] mechanically got into my overcoat, and, half 

ushed along by him, walked down the corridor 
towards the front door. He thrust two sovereigns 
into mY hand for my fares. 

“Plenty of facts and personal ex 
mind,” I heard him saying. ‘Everything you 
can get, in fact. Use your commonsense ; it’s up 
to you to get good stuff.”’ - 

‘foo confused and excited to do anything but 
nod, I dashed out into the street, jumped into the 
first empty taxicab I saw, and was flashing along 
the Embankment to Victoria Station a minute later. 

| was out on my first big story. When the 
news of the collison between the two big passenger 
steamers had come in on the “ tape,” I was the only 


For the moment 


game hasty excuse ’ 
out of going, to say I was 1 


riences, 


reportr in the office, and it was Hobson’s choice 
with the news editor. Someone had to go on it 
at once. Ordinarily I, as the least experienced 


member of the staff, would have been the last one 
thouzht of, but necessity breaks ail rules and 
conventions. 

1 Wanted to Miss the Train. 

I lay back in the cab and tried to collect my 
thovzits. I tried to hope that I should just miss 
the train, but I knew I should just havertime to 
catch it, and that the story was inevitably up to 
me now, Nothing much short of a scrious accident 
could free me from that responsibility. 

| wonder if you quite realise what that meant ? 
Here was I, @ raw, inexperienced young man, 
carvving the reputation of my paper—a paper that 
\onld come under the critical eyes of almost a 
million readers on the morrow—on my own 
shoulders. The t news of the day was in 
my hands, to make or mar. Of course, the news 
agencies would cover the collision, but that did not 
help me much. I had to—must—get an original, 
- dierent and, if possible, exclusive story off my 
own bat. 

At the station, quite by chance, I jumped into a 
curtiage full of representatives of other papers. 
ees eee ee e™ 


Selling a Wife for a Pint 


Amazing Ways by which Men have Disposed of their Spouses. 


A REMARKABLE story was told the other day | 
by Colonel H. P. Fawcett on his arrival in England 
from South America. Two brothers visited a 
rubber plantation out there and gambled one 
night w ith the owner. They lost heavily, and next 
morning the younger brother was told, to his 
‘amazement, that the older one had sold him 
to their host in liquidation of the gambling debt. 

_All his protests were in vain, and after being 
given six hundred lashes with a whip, he was 
compelled to work on the plantation for a period 
ot six months, after which time he managed to 
make his escape. 

Mt is by no means necessary to go as far afield 
. South America in order to come across cases of 
The even in this enlightened twentieth century. 

ie selling of men and women is, indeed, quite 
common in England, but, unfortunately, the law 
sehlom hears anything about it. 

“Seven-and-Six and She’s Yours."’ 
ate who was summoned for wife desertion 
a ristol some time ago declared that he was not 
7 Jarean real husband, and his evidence was 
ier vorated by a cabman who admitted that he 
a pines her are Rape years previously, 

4. ‘at he had sold her for seven and sixpence. 
is n astounding case was heard at Bradford a 
Ansl; a tate A woman proved that her 
i . had sold her to another man for 23d., the 
ae a pint of beer, and a great sensation was 
* at Spalding police court when it was stated 
ofsds man had, by means of the town crier, been 

i "B his wife for sale to the highest bidder. 
Fat 1s. Martha Bradford applied for a divorce 
thea grounds that her husband had put her up 
toa ae and that she had been “ knoc ed down” 
HE lighest. bidder—a man who offered a bottle 

Ng for her ! 

a auetion took place only four weeks after her 
ve, but although her husband tried to force 


My First “Dig Story’ 


By a RISING YOUNG JOURNALIST. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


I happened to know one of them slightly, and 
introduced me to the rest. In this T was oes 
for by listening to the conversation of experienced 
men—not, however, that they talked much on the 
subject on which we were all bound—I was able 
to pick up several tips that came in tremendously 
useful later on. 

Gradually panic gave way to thoughts of possible 
great achievements. It dawned upon me that 
chance had thrown a big opportunity in my way. 
Here was my first real opening to show what 
I could do, the opening which comes to every 
newspaper man sooner or later. Why shouldn't 
I take it? For all my lack of experience why 
shouldn’t I make good, why shouldn’t I do as 
well as anyone else, or better even ? 

Running the Passengers to Earth. 

Long before we reached the scene of the collision 
Thad quite given up my first timid idea of attaching 
myself to the other reporters and doing as they 
did ; I would follow my own lines I determined. 

And so, when we finally steamed into our 
destination, I immediately set out to find if any of 
the passengers and crew had been landed, and, if 
so, where they were. This was not. difficult, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour I had run several of 
them to earth and interviewed them before the 
special train took them up to London. 

Most of the passengers I came across were full 
of the collision and only too ready to tell me all 
about it. In half an hour I had the whole story 
in my head, ready to be written out and tele- 
graphed as fast as I could write it. 

As I made a bee line for the post-office I met 
several of my rivals; they had apparently been 
hunting the harbour and pier for information 
which I, luckily for me, ha decided could wait. 
Now they were looking for passengers. I did not 
feel it incumbent upon me to say “ hurry up, most 
of the passengers will have started for town in 
a few minutes.” 

“Very good story of yours,” smiled the news 
editor, when I got to the office in the morning. 

I did aps say that I thought so too, but as most 
of the office repeated the remark that it was a 
very good story I felt tolerably certain that it was, 
and was accordingly secretly pleased with myself. 

awn nnn sr ee ees eee 
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her to agree to the compact, she was strong- 
minded enough to run away, and later on she sued 
her unnatural spouse for divorce. 

It is not always the wives who are treated 
like slaves, however. Occasionally a husband 
is disposed of for a money consideration. A woman 
named Foros, the wife of a Hungarian farmer, 
discovered one day that her husband had been 
flirting with another woman, 4 pretty young 


widow. 
£50 for a Hubby. 


She tried to make him give up his new 
love, but failing in her endeavour, sho promptly 
went to the widow and offered to sell Foros to 
her. ‘The widow offered £25, but the injured wife 
demanded £100. This was refused, and eventually 
it was agreed that the widow should have the 
farmer for the sum of £59. 

The sale of children is very 
civilised world. Boys and girls are frequently 
sold for very trifling sums to hard taskmasters 
and task-mistresses, who make their lives a misery. 

The polico are aware that there is a big trade 
done in the sale of children to beggars, for it is well- 
known that a beggar with a child is more likely 
to obtain the charity of the public than one w ithout. 
Unfortunately prosecution is very difficult in 
these instances, as it is by no means casy to estab- 
lish a case. Among the Galician beggars numerous 
children are bought and sold, and they are often 
wilfully crippled by their fiendish buyers in_order 
to excite the compassion of passers-by. — ; 

A case that aroused much interest in Paris @ 
few years back was that of a father who had de- 
liberately left his own son as a forfeit to a wine- 
merchant to whom he was heavily in debt. The 
mother of the boy brought the matter before the 
courts, but the husband refused to give the wine- 
merchant’s address. ‘ The boy belongs to me, 
he said, “and I will do what I like with him.” 


common all over the 


The best in style and make. 


All one price, 39. 
JACKSONS’ 


famous 


MACS & 


RAINCOATS. 


The Best in cut and shape. 


21/= and 30/-. 


JACKSONS’ famous 
BOOTS. 


The best in wear and appearance. J 


All one price, 10/G. 


Also in Ladies’ styles and sizes. 


Jacksons’ Ltd. have branches 

io all large towns. If you 

cannot visit one, buy by post 

A from Illustrated Style Book 
sent on request. 


2 Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport. @ 


A daily spread 
for the 
children’s bread. 


It saves the 
butter bill. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


If your grocer has not 

ot *Laitova" Lemon 

heese, send us hisname 
and address and 1/- 
P.O., and we will send 
you two large jare of “Laitova” 
and a packet of the nev, Kkovah 
Twin Jellies, carriage pare. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHA™ Ltd., 23 Cornbrook, 

M. 24. MANCHESTER. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, Plasmon 
Cocoa, Plasinon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmou Custard, 
Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolite, together with un 
illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent for Is. post free 
by PLASMON Ltd. (Dept. PW), Farringdon Street, London. 


2/6 worth ot PLASMON 


will do you as much good as 


12/6 worth of PRIME BEEF 
Analysis PROVES that 

the nutrient (viz, pure assincilable the proteid) contaieed ia 
21d. of Leef jillet does vot eqrial one-third ox. Plasmon 
contains 81°30% pure proteld aud 2°66". of tho all-essential 
Organic jorus, thich is cital not merely to health, bet to 
actual caisience.-—(See Reitish Medical Jonenal and Lancet.) 
TRY FOR ONE WEEK doing without —or will less 
—meat, and instead take Plasmon Cocoa '': i 
Plasmon Oats for breakfast, and add a spoonfal of 
Plasmon when cooking your vesetiubles, puddings, 
soups, an sauces— Plasmon both enriches the flavour 
and increases the food value enormously." -(Lavcrt.) 

A very eminent Physiciin states. °° There is ne fond 


knoten to us equal to Plasmon.’ 
PLASMON Is ueed by the ROYAL FAMILY 


| 
| 


| 
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Now that Spring is here most of the ladies will be thinking abowt spring cleaning. 
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HIS LITTLE GIRL. : 
“Srmce I rose this morning,” said 
‘Smith, “I’\e put down some linoleum, 
laid three carpets, pre; 


four rooms, set up a 
stove, swept out the hall——” : 
“My dear boy!” cried Jones compassionately. 
| 
! 


“Mended a chair,” continued Smith, ‘‘ made 
a couple of beds, set the table thrice, washed up 
the things afterwards, shifted a piano and a chest 
of drawers, and hung nine pictures.”’ 

“Poor old chapt” gasped Jones. 
wife make you do all that ?” 

“No; my little girl did,” replied Smith, 
just given her a doll’s house.” 


“Did your 


“Tve 


Cumso: “ Why didn’t you come last week, as 
you promised ?’ 

Fangle : “I sprained my ankle.” 

“ That is a lame excuse.” 


Magistrate : “ You are charged with begging.”* 

Tramp: “I have never be It is not my 
fault if a lady let fall a halfpenny into the hand 
which I was holding out to see whether it was 
raining.” 


Brown ; “I see the town authorities are keeping 
up-to-date. They have now got a motor prison 
van, which is doing good business.” 

Smith: “That’s nothing! In the town that 
I come from they have got a motor hearse, and 
the people are simply dying for a ride in it.” 


COULDN'T STAND THAT. 

“Tr’s all right, Mary,” the new hubby said 
pationtly to the new wifie. “Stand for Parliament 
if. you want to. But remember one thing, the 
caricaturists will be after you as soon as you're 
@ candidate.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“And they'll put your picture in the paper, 
with your hair out of curl ray your hat on crooked.” 

¢ you think they would do that ?” she in- 
quired apprehensively. 

“Of course. And they'll make your Paris 
gowns look like elevenpence three-farthings calico, 
and say that your sealskin jacket is imitation.” 

‘“‘ William,” she said after a thoughtéul pause, 
“TI begin to think that a woman’s caper sphere 
is the home. You can stand instead of me.’ 


‘Boy in Charge of Bookstall (to old gentleman who 
has been perusing a volume without any signs of ; 
purchasing): “‘ Would yer like a bit o’ 
carpet ter stand on while yer read all tho 
books ? It’s very cold.” 


Miss Thoughtless; ‘‘How much that 
woman over there looks like a Chinese !”” 

Mr. Doubleday (frigidly): ‘* Indeed ? 
She’s my wife!” 

Miss Thoughtless: ‘‘Y-e-e-s. Her feot 
are so delightfully small, you know.” 


“ Why, sir!’’ exclaimed an enthusiastic 
member of a regimental band, “we can 
lay the most intricate airs at sight !”* 

“I should like to hear you play the 
airs the drum-major puts on,” replicd an 
unbelieving listener. 


Gray: “ Yes, sir; it is precious hard to collect 
money just now. I know it.” 

Bray: “ Have you tried and failed ?” 

Gray : “ Oh, no!” 

Bray: ‘‘ How, then, do you know that money 
is hard to collect ?” 

Gray: “ Because several people have tried to 
collect of me.” ° 


WHAT THE LOVERS SAID. 

“A youna fellow has been calling on my 
daughter for the last two years and running 
up the gas hill.’ said the sad-faced parent. 
“His hours in the parlour have been from about 
7 p-m. to 1 a.m. Towards midnight the other 
night I thought I would get an idea of this courtship, 
eee placed inyself behind a curtain and heard 

is: 


** Do you love me ?* 

“* Of course I do!? 

“© You don’t !* 

“ee I do { 2 

*** You don’t !* 

oe I do { 2 

“* You don’t!" 

oe I do ! 2 

“© You don’t!’—— After the 297th round I 
remember no more until I heard somebody say : 
a some more water, George ; he’s coming 


whack yeu, my son 
ital . 


DAMAGING THE STATION. 
“Here,” shouted the railway official, ‘ what 
do you mean by throwing those trunks about 


like that ?" » “ ‘a 
The porter in astonishment and seve 
travellers ed tenet to make sure that 

it was real. Then the official spoke again : 
“Don’t you see that you’re making big dents 
in this concrete platform ?” 


Bachelor (who has forgotten whether the baby 
is a boy or a girl) : ‘‘ Well, well, but he’s a fine little 
fellow, isn’t she ? How old is it now? Do her 
teeth bother him much? She looks like you, 
doesn’t he? Everyone says it does.” 


SHE*‘WAS TROUBLED. 
Willie: “Mother was crying over your book 
of poems last night.” 
His Sister's Sweetheart ei Sontag le Really, is 
that so? (Aside) Oh, what fame is mine! Fora 


man to bring tears to the eyes of such a flinty-hearted’ 


woman as that is indeed a great achievement.” 
To Willie: “She was really weeping?” - 

Willie: “Yes, she said it broke hor heart to 
think that a daughter of hers was going to marry 
an idiot who could write such rot as that.”* 


LITTLE JOHNNIE GOT IT HOT, 
Father (bringing out the strap): “Do you know why I am going to 


: *’Cause I'm small. 


TOO MUCH HUSTLE. 

A BUILDER observed a man standing on the 
seaffolding with his hands in his pockets smoking 
a ype He went gently up the ladder, and said: 

*“Now, I’ve caught you; we'll have no more 
of this! Here's your four days’ pay, and you 
can consider yourself discharged.” 

The man pocketed the money, and went away 
rather quickly. Just then the foreman came 
up, and the builder told him what he had done. 

“Why,” said the foreman, “that man wasn’t 
working for us ; he was only asking for a job.” 


““T ASKED the young woman in front of me to 
remove her big hat, so that I could see the pictures.” 

‘* Did she do it.” 

“No; she said if she held her hat in her lap she 
couldn’t see the pictures herself.” 


‘“Way have you never married, Miss Antique ?” 
he thoughtlessly inquired. 

“You never asked me before,” she said coyly, 
as she gave him her hand. 


THE GLAD BYE. 


This postman's had 
the glad eye from 
the lady 
right, 


For she's won a gift 
by carrying Pear- 
son's Weekly " well 
in sight! 


(See page 941.) 


if 1 b th: 
door, who cailed you names last night, you thsi Bafa ene 


WEEK ENDixg 


: Quips ond, J estlels aa 


Suu waswhite and apparently: |))..),..; 

—— but after the doctor had made a jst; 
examination he said that there was still hope. 1{.; 
sn toe almost been torn off ; her hair... jj. 
hevelled, and there were many bruises upon hicr :-,, |, 

At last she opened her eyes and murmurc:|: 

“ Where am I?” 

** You are safe,” they said to her. 

Then she raised one of her hands. Her ; «:;; 
was still clenched in it tightly, and she gave .. |, 
sigh of relief. fe 

This happened on the morning that Lac: - 
Remnants marked all their two-shilling cis. 
materials down to 1s. 113d. a yard. : 


Maude ;: “ Mr. Hardcash called on me last evisij4, 
He’s the most engaging talker I ever listens 14," 

Clara: ‘‘ Indeed! What did he say ?° 

Maude": “‘He asked me to marry him.” 


Customer (to shopkeeper): ‘‘ Have you «si ny 
eggs that you can guarantee to me that ther: ary 
no chickens in ?” 

Shopkeeper (pausing for a moment); “ Y., «ir; 
duck eggs.” 


Mrs. Podmore: “1 think you had better yo for 
the doctor, George; Johnny complains of }.\in; 
in his head.” 

Podmore: “It’s nothing serious. Ho 
has had them before.” 

Mrs. Podmore: “Yes, but never ca 
a half-holiday.” 


NAUGHTY BOY. 

X country hotel a good deal fresjintod 
by motorists took in a showman au! |i: 
rforming bear, and one mornin: tio 

r sca from the stable. 9 byciy- 
body fled before the animal. 

The ostler, however, 
courageously. 

It entered the hotel, mounted! i'o 
stairway, pushed open a bedroom «oor, 
aad vanished. 

Then the ostler, close behind, hear! an 
angry exclamation in a feminine voice. «nl 
the words: 

“George, dear, how often have I 
forbidden you to come into my room 
without knocking—and in your motor (oul, 
too! 


Mother: “Ethel, you naughty chill, 
what have you been doing to make C1i/io 
cry so?” 

Ethel: “I've only been sharin my 
cod-liver oil with him, mamma. You -«id 
it was 8o nice.” 


He (bitterly): “If I were rich yowd 
marry me fast enough! ” 

She: ‘‘Don’t, Gussie, Such 
devotion breaks my heart!” 

‘““ What do you mean ?” 

“Often have you praised my }caity, 
but never before my commonsense.” 


pursued ib 


don’t! 


Fijth Form Boy : “ You have very large ©: 

Fourth Form Boy: “Yes, my ears are f=". 
All I Jack now to be a perfect ass is swut 
brain.” 


“1 caixx, mamma, I must be beginning 19 !v0k 
old,” said Miss Thirty-five one day. . 

“I’m sure I don’t see why you think + 
dear. I heard only to-day Mr. Pendenni- 
you how young you were looking.” 

“That’s just it. When I was young, } 
didn’t say anything about it.” 


PUTTING ON THE CLOSURE. __. 
He was talking very loudly and boastiv.y 
the railway carriage and compelling ev un’ 
to hear him, whether they would or not. _, 
“T’ve been all over Europe in my time. !0 
Franco a scoro of times; Italy, Germany. ~) 
everywhere. What I don’t know about '«" 
isn't worth knowing. Why, I’ve been to |: ‘)": 
and I’ve been to Constantinople ten ti *! 
least. Funny thing, now the way the 
are scavengers there, and eat everything 
streets. Awfully dangerous to touch ‘em. 
eat up every scrap ot rubbish.” a 
A young lady in the corner said thous 
“T really wonder you got home alive. ; 
And presently a blessed silence reigned '. 
carriage. 


so, my 


tell 


lo 


Can they tell me “Why is spring cleaning like a bad-tempered husband ?’’ (Turn to page 948.) 
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DRAPERY BY INSTALMENTS! 


Creat Advertising Offer for Fourteen Days Only. 


9 | - DEPOSIT and 2/- monthly secures the Greatest Bargain in the #1 
World. A whole Bale Full of Necessary Household Articles for 


or, a LADY'S COMPLETE OUTFIT of BEAUTIFUL UNDERLINEN, &c. 
The British Clothing Club, 


74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER, 


nre desirous of making their Name and Goods popular in every home in the Never before has such a magnificent collection of Ladi Whit derclothi 
country, an advertise their new premises, as above, are offerin; offered in one parcel at the trifling suin of Zi. No Soean in cutie c 


d in order to 
A FIFTY SHILLINGS 


BALE OF DRAPERV_G 0S FOR without our lovely BARGAIN BALE number Al. 
SOVEREIGN, which can be paid for at TWO SHILLINGS PER 40/- honest value for 20/-, and only 2’- down and 2’- afterwards, But 
: MONTH. a useful present sent in addition for casit with order. yee PION nee ‘i 


BARGAIN-BALE NUMBER Al. 

1 painty white Chemise. Usual price 4/6 
1 Pair Pretty White Knickers. Usual price 3/11 
1 Fancy white Camisole. Usual price 1/11 
1 spiénaia white Nightdress. Usual price 4/11 
1 Fancy White Nightdress Case. Usual price 1 /9 
1 Palr Latest Corsets. Usual price 3/ 11 


NUMBER 1 BALE. 
THE ere oF ee en eo sine FOLLOWING ARTOLES : 
1 Oise warm, and comfortable. ere price 10/11 


fall size, 
tan escy Honey ire sige. vit mcs 5/6 
1 pair of White ngham Lace 


1 pair gf Lovely O ono Boral deat, Sins, Parisian art desig 4 /1 1 


Splendid Dining Room ALIKE 7 DE, white Damask 
1 ae Usual price 4/ . 


{ Splendid Alhambra Shawl, wetul nd wre... 8/6 1 sptenaia Undersuirt. Usual price 3/11 
1 Sequtitut Sideboard Cover, elaborate Needlework sce 1 /i1 1 magniticent White Skirt. Usug) price 4/11 
6 Lovety Damask Table Centres. Usoat price 1/11 1 sptenaia morning Blouse. Usual price 2/6 
2 Larae Turkish Towels. Usual price 2/= 1 ctegant afternoon Blouse. Usual price 8/11 
6 Splendid | white Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 2 16 2 pairs Black (or Coloured) Stockings. — Usual Price 3/10 
6 do. do. (Ladies’). Usual price 2/e tora. £2/0/0 
enn 


The above garments are made of specially selected white materials with 
beautiful lace trimmings and threaded silk ribbon in ve latest fashion. Usual], 
gold in stores and shops at double the price. 4 pee beamed 


TOTAL £2/10/0 


tar our Price for the Bale, containing all 32 Articles as above, ET onty 


Our great offer for these goods is for 14 days only from the date of this publication; and as our main object is to establish our business 
by supplying the above quantity of goods for the low sum of £1, customers are sure of getting for once in a way a huge and genuine 
bargain. Furthermore, in order to enable everyone to avail themselves of the opportunity of purchasing such a marvellous bargain 
bale, THE BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB have decided to send these goods packed free to any address on receipt of 
2s. deposit and the balance (18s. only) at 2s. PER MONTH;; relying on the public to appreciate the value and reccommend us 


to their friends and relatives. 


We must impress upon you the fact that every one of the articles enumerated above are fresh, clean. and NEWEST GOODS (no 
old stock), and are of guaranteed quality, so that customers can depend on every article giving satisfaction. 


We shall willingly exchange any article or return money in full if the goods are not cent in the bale as advertised. Remember, our object is to 
make our name and goods known throughout the country by giving great value for money, and making each purchaser a regular customer. 


Customers who prefer to send cash with order will reeeive a handsome present as bonus. 


SEND YOUR CRDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY AND MISS THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER ADVERTISEC. 


Ladies know that a Sayereign does not go very far in Drapery when shopping. 
SEND A POUND TO US AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AND DELIGHTED WITH OUR BALE OF GOODS. 
Each article is a necessity in every home, and you will require them at some time or other, but the opportanity may not occur 
again to buy so cheaply and so conveniently. 


Our large interesting lists of other bargains in Drapery and Jewellery on 
our Monthly Terms will be sent on receipt of a post card, 


HOW TO SEND YOUR ORDER 


FOR THE 


MARVELLOUS SOVEREIGN BALE. 


Cut Pee the Coupon and enclose Postal Order for amount of 
it. 


FILL UP THIS FORM CAREFULLY AND SEND WITH POSTAL ORDER AT OKCE. 


. 
. 
3 
° 
° 


‘‘Pearson’s Weekly’ Coupon 


i (A letter ie unnecessary.) 13,12, 
: To the BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB, ; 
3 74 Oldham Street, Manchester. 


: DAC corer sec eTreccensssnaecanenaeeeeseer ces 
ul «61 wish to secure..........+- of your Bergain Eales as adyer- 
5 tised for £1 each, for which I enclose postal order value 
=z veorsesee- 88 Geposit, and promise to send you the balance 


If more than one Bale is required, additional deposits should be 
enclosed. 

Write your Name and Address fully and plainly, so that the parcel 
is sure to reach you, and say which Bale is required. 

The parcel is sent packed free direct to your door. 

We undertake to return your money in full if the goods are not sent 

in the parcel as advertised. 


2/= DEPOSIT AND 2/- MONTHLY SECURES OUR 
WONDERFUL SOVEREIGN BALE. 
If other goods of the same price are required in place of those stated 


shove, please put down in space marked X in coupon what is wanted, ao 
if possible we will send them, although we cannot guarantee to do 80, 


Nearest Railway Statlom.............0:0 sce cree 
Which Bale Number...........-..- 


ADDRESS YOUR ORDER FULLY AND PLAINLY. 
Always keep the Cosaterfoil of Postal Order. 


eeeceecerccnsancce 


PincHer was dining 
with me. He ha 
arrived just as the 
dinner was brought in, 
and his reproachful 
stare had induced me 
’ to order an extra plate 
to be laid, after care- 
fully explaining that 
it was not to be taken 


accidentally 
a pinch of it 
it over his left shoulder. ‘cians 0 ela 
‘*T had no idea you were nape said. 
Pincher glanced at me furtively. . . 
“There's more in it than meets the eye,” he said 


“In this superstition business. I used to laugh at 
it, an’ I don’t say I hold with it all now, but I once had 
an experience wot made me think a lot, guv'nor, an 
that’s why I’ve got into the habit of chuckin’ salt over 
my left shoulder, never walking under ladders, an 
never thinkin’ of crackin’ a—never doin’ any important 
business on a Friday or the thirteenth day of the 
ee ny 2” T gasped 

. t” a8) 55 e : - 

“It “ a : n jade pin wot done it, guy nor, 
said Pincher solemnly, as ho absently passed his plate 
for a second helping of pudding. _ p 

“I always understood green jade 
was supposed to bring luck,” I said. 

“I had a sorter idea it was, too, 
ssid Pincher, ‘until I meddled with 
It was a sorter ‘ Bad Girl 


that pin. 

of the Family ’ bit 7 jade, I suppose ; 
anywey, it was unlucky, bloomin’ 
unlucky !” 


It was not until the meal was over, 
and Pincher had made himself comfort- 
able, that I got the story from him. 

“‘It_was like this, guv’nor,” he said 
slowly. ‘I was walkin’ down Bond 
Street one morning when I saw a toff 
lookin’ in a hosier's window. I knew 
him well by sight, he was a young 
sportin’ peer wot kept a big string of 
racchorses, an’ yet could never win & 
race. Thousands he spent on the 
game, an’ stuck to it, although most 
men would have chucked racin’ if 
they’d had his rotten luck. 

“Well, wot struck me most about 
him was a green, gold-mounted pin 
stuck sarclely in his tie, neat-lookin’ 
thing it was, an’ likely to be worth a 
bit ; besides, sometimes things like that 


bring offers of a good reward for “Someone gripped me by the 
recovery, an’ a yarn of ena itupin arm, an’ a fierce voice said in i 
the street ain’t very difficult to make my ear, ‘Got you at last, you Ee 


convincin’. 

** Anyway, I followed him, an’ seizin’ 
a good opportunity I had the pin. His 
lordship walked on with no idea of having lost any- 
thing, an’ I crossed the road an’ walked slowly an’ 
innocently along towards Piccadilly with the pin in my 
jacket pocket. 

** Well, about one o’clock I turned into a little restaur- 
ant in Soho, where they do you very well for a bob, 
and I’d only just sat down when someone gripped me 
by the arm, an’ a fierco voice said in my car, ‘Got 
you at last, you scoundrel !’ 

“I felt myself tremblin’ all over as I looked round an’ 
saw a big, ugly man glarin’ down at me. He was a 
chap wot had once done a little business with me 
some — before, guv’nor, an’ he'd got six months 
an’ I'd got off with a nice little haul. I’d been hopin’ 
he’d quitted the country as I'd seen nothing of him for 
so long, but there he was ready to bash me, standin’ 
by my side. 

“* * Let’s go into the matter calm like,’ I says to him, 
‘ bring your food over to this table, an’ we'll discuss 
the situation over a bottle of wine.’ 

‘* He said he felt much more like discussin’ it over 
my body, but when he saw that I was pretty well 
known in the restaurant, an’ he was arousin’ excite- 
ment an’ suspicion he did as I suggested. 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, I had to give him 
a couple of quid, pay or his lunch an’ the bottle of 
wine, an’ then I @ rare trouble to shake him 
off, as he walked beside me for a long time askin’ me 
to feel his muscle, an’ see wot a good Pateatn I'd made 
by payin’ him two pounds, 


For the best replies I will give ten charming Blue Bird brooches. Mark postcards “Spriclean.” (See pug: “’~ 


scoundrel |’ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE GREEN' JADE PIN. 


“ After I'd shaken him off I made for the Royal 
Academy, which hadn’t been opened long, so I knew 
there'd be a lot of swells there, an’ when people are 
starin’ up at pictures it’s the ecasicst thing in the world 
to get a good collection of watches an’ sovercign 
purses, 

“Td paid my shilling, an’ was just goin’ on a tour 
of inspection, so to speak, when a man sauntered. up 
to me. 

‘“** Taken up high art, Pincher ?’ he says with a grin. 

“IT nearly started out of my skin, guv’nor, for I 
recognised him at once as a ‘tec who'd had professional 
dealings with me. 

‘“** Just come to have a look round,’ I says, tryin’ 
to speak casual. 

“* Té I was you I wouldn't,’ said the ‘tec. ‘Just a bit 
of advice, vou know.’ 

“Well, guv'nor, I thanked him for the tip, for he 
was & g sport, that chap. Most ’teca would have 
shadowed me an’ arrested me when I'd got to work, 
but this chap was too clever for that, he sent me 
pecking, an’ had more time to keep his eyes on people 

e wasn’t so sure about. He got on, did that ’tec, an’ 
me an’ him once had a funny experience which I'll 
tell you about one day, but it’s nothin’ to do with wot 
I'm tellin’ you now. 


“IT went out wishin’ he’d given me the tip before I'd ! 


paid my shilling. Walkin’ down Piccadilly a puff 
of wind. took my hat right under the wheels of a 
motor-’bus, so I had to get a new one. 

“*I'm in luck to-day, I don't think!’ I said to 


” se 


myself as I got on a ’bus to go home. Then I opened 


an evening paper I’d cen an’ for a moment evory- 
thing seemed to go black. I thought I was goin’ 
to faint or somethin’, and it was only after I'd left the 
bus, ee into a pub an’ had a couple of brandics 
that I dared to read the paragraph headed, ‘ Young 
Peer’s Extraordinary Success at Kempton.’ 

“It seemed the young chap whose pin I had collared 
| that morning had won four of the six races that after- 
noon, includin’ the big race of the day. For years he 

been tryin’ an’ had never won a single race, but 
ue afternoon he'd pretty well scoo the whole 


“Well, guv’nor, I had a horrible uncomfortable 
feelin’ on me as I walked home, an’ I had a bad night's 
rest. I told myself that the coincidence was a funny 
thing and that there was nothih’ in it to be alarmed 
about, but the next mornin’s paper made me decide 
to get rid of the bloomin’ pin precious quick. : 

“ For in the sportin’ news was the story of how his 
lordship had been robbed of a green jade pin in the 
mornin’ before the races, an’ the er part was that 
it had been given to him by some sport Is when he 
had taken up racin’. 

“Well, I ite what breakfast I could, which wasn’t 
much, an’ v;Settin’ a cup of hot tea over my knees didn’t 
cheer me, an’ then I left the house and made for White- 
chapel, where I knew of an old Jew who wasn’t what 

‘ou'd call a sporting sorter cove, an’ was unlikely to 
ave read the story in the papers. 


‘Gy 
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‘* In Aldgato, I was as near as could be run 
a@ motor-car. an’ in jumpin’ back sudden i, 
pavement I collided with a man carryin' , , 
whitewash, we both went down, but I got mor. (5; 
staff over me than he did, an’ I tell you, 
if I hadn’t been quite close to whore the 6ld fer. | 
I'd have dropped the blanked pin down the d;,: 

‘“* Well, Ikey who knew me well, nodded to 1). ; 
into the little back lour behind the general —,, 
which he kept as a blind, an’ { could see he v.;. :.,,' 
by the look of the pin, though he said at on (|). ; 
wasn’t worth anythin’. : 

“* It’s worth a tenner any day,’ I says, m1) 
get as much as I could. 

‘** That’s about the value to me,’ he says. 

‘* T was took aback, but I tricd to take it natu:il, 

‘** Then hand me over the tenner,’ I says qi. 

“*Tenner!’ he says. ‘I thought) you 
tanner.’ . 

“Well, after a lot of argument I got a quiii {.: 
Then, after ’im sayin’ that i might have to ke} 
months before he could sell at a profit, I left th: jis. 
sharp an’ went an’ had aclean up, my nerves all ani js, 

‘‘ That night the police raided Ikey's shop au :.,'. 
a Bg haul, Ikey gettin’ seven years an’ the -. 4 
jade bein’ returned to his lordship.” 

“If your story is true, it’s certainly strange.” | :\|, 

“It’s more than strange, guv'nor, it’s blow, 
uncanny. I know at the time it gave mc the fri- 1 uf 
my life.” 

‘* But it’s all sheer coincidence, man!" 

“* Maybe it is, maybe it ain't,” said Pincher, staxly 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, “ but it’s certainty 
a very rum thing that this bloomin’ lordship < out: 
successes on the Turf were made on the day that | hai 
his pin an’ was strikin’ trouble right an’ Ieft. ‘Yi day 
followin’ that he’d got no horses engaged, an’ hy th. 
next day the police had found the pin at Ikey. an 
| retu it. Dve often thought of writin’ to him av’ 
tellin’ him exactly what happened, but I doubt if led 
believe me.” 

“IT doubt it very much,” I said. 

Pincher glanced at me reproa:lifil'y 
es he stretched out his han! for the 
whisky decanter. 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next 
Week.) 


WHAT A FACE! 

SoME years ago there was 4 
family positively famous for its 
ugliness. It was of so pronounced 
a type that the malo portion ot tie 
family not only knew it, but appourd 
to be proud of it. 

One of the race was once a‘iniring 
his eldest son, and congratulated 
him on being the ugliest of ie 
tribe. 

“Don’t lose your pcsition,”’ s1i! ke 
to the young man. “If ever you 
meet a man uglier than you <i, 
shoot him.” 

The son promised he woul. 

Some years after that he w.3 
wandering with his gun on smc 
moors, when he met a tits 
botanising. He was at once «! ‘riled 
by the man’s appearance. .\s ~"" 
as he recovered his self-po- ” 
he went up to the botanist ani: 

“Sir, I must shoot you.” 

. There was no other human |! 
in sight, and naturally the man addres:el v's 
alarmed. But thinking to humour the mut.” 
as he took him to be, he said jocularly : a 
“ Shoot me, my friend ? What have T done * 

The other replied gravely : - 

“Nothing. Only I promised my father ti! 
if ever I met a man uglier than myself, Jw! 
shoot him.” : ad 

The stranger took a steady look at him, +t 
said slowly: 

“ Am I really uglier than you?” 

‘* There’s no doubt about it.” i 

“ Then shoot me. Idon’t want to live any lonst 
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ALL MEN ARE—— , 

Tue husband arrived home much later (0° 
usual ‘“ from the office.” He took off his bov': and 
stole into the bedroom ; but, vain precaution : Hu 
wife began to stir. Quickly the panic-stricken m2" 
went to the cradle of his first-born and bes! 1 
rock it vigorously. 7 val 

“‘ What are you doing there, Robert?" 4°‘! 
his wife. : _ 

“I’ve been sitting here for nearly two ‘ 
trying to get this baby to sleep,” he growle!. , 

‘Why, Robert, I’ve got him here in be: “! 
me,” said his spouse. 


EEK ENDING 
MarcH 21, 1912 


PRETTY DEEP. 
ave train was full. Commercial men were 
... tall stories, and @ miner sat pulling at a 
At last he began : 
| once worked at & pitinGermany. We had 
ci: hours per shift; but the shaft was so deep 


tie: it took us four hours to go down and four 
a 

ome Up. . 

ie” an id you get your meals ?”’ said one of 


yo snmercials, . 
-\vhy.” he replied, “‘ we used to stop overtimo 
fer? ate” 


- hald man rushed into the shop, flopped 
i: a chair, and roared, “I want a hairout !’ 
"\ . astonished barber meditated for a moment 
avi tien, picking up the scissors, with an inspira- 
ti, 1: -«kly inquired: “‘ Which one, sir ?”* 

}) i. Dawson: “I’m trying to git back to 
ne poor old mother. She ain’t seen me face for 
ten yeas.” . 

itt Gentleman: “T guess that is the truth. 
Wi don't you wash it ?’ 


McCorgig: “ You can say what you please 
about flying machines, but one of them saved my 
lite ones.” 

MeCiackle: “ How 2” 

M-Corkie: ‘‘I had arranged to go in one on its 
trial (vip, but something went wrong with it, and 
it ucver started.” 


HE FOUND HIM. 

Tip manager of a large joinery establishment 
hal the rather curious name of ‘“ Dodging.” 

Onc day he engaged some extra workmen, ono 
of whom was very fond of his pipe, so after working 
for two hours he thought he would slip into some 
quict corner and have a smoke. 

Ile was busy lighting his pipe when round the 
‘ame the manager. ‘‘ What are you doing 
lieve 7” said the manager. 

“Who are you ?”’ said the workman. 

“Tan Dodging, the manager,” was the reply. 

“so am I,” said the workman, ‘‘ come in and 
have a smoke.” 
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THE PRIDE <x O97 
OF PLACE. ¢ — 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Dear me,” said the young wife, ‘“ what can 
be the matter with the tinned salmon? I have 
boiled it for two hours, and there is no indication 
of the tin coming off.” 


“ DawKINs is better dressed than any man in 
the club.” 


“Yes; ho deserves great credit for his taste 
in dress.”’ 


“Well, he gets it from his tailor.” 


THE LATEST CURE-ALL. 

“Eat roly-poly pudding every day if you would 
maintain even health,” says a doctor at a large London 
hospital.—Daily Paper. 

Some talk of eucalyptus, 
Quinine, or liver pills, 
Which, when La Grippe has gripped us, 
They say will cure our ills, 
But, hear the tidings joyous, 
There’s none that can compare, 
When fogs and frosts annoy us, 
To the roly-poly fare, 


Ye chemists and physicians, 
Your days as such are booked ; 
These glorious new conditions 
Your golden goose have cooked. 
For now, despite your yelpings, 
We'll hurry off to where 
They serve out generous helpings 
Of the roly-poly fare. 


CattER (looking at picturc): 
mamma paint?” 

Little Son: ‘‘ Yes; but she’s finished that, an’ 
is puttin’ on the powder now. She'll be down 
in a minute.” 


“Does your 


““Wauart's the gloaming, Uncle Tom ? ” 

“Well, before a man is married it is the timo 
to take a walk with the girl he loves; but after he 
is married it is the time he falls over rocking- 
horses and building blocks on the sitting-room floor.” 
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NEW TO THE FARMER. 

A FARMER from the country travelled up to 
London to visit his son. After dinner the son said 
to his father: 

** Dad, let’s go to a good show.” 

The old man was game in a minute. 

Not knowing that his son was addicted to the 
Leia aap habit, they dropped into one oi the 
ig cinema theatres and took seats in the last row. 

Three films had been run off, when the youngster 
turned to the cld man: 

** How co you like it ?** he asked. 

“Aw,” said the old gentleman, “it’s a good 
show, I reckon, but we're sitting so far back, I can t 
hear the actors speak.” 


Youna Lapy (about to give tramp some change) : 
* Poor man, and are you married ?”” 

Tramp: “ Pardon me, madam; d’ye think if I 
was, I'd be depending on total strangers for 
support ?” 


“KerEp out of debt, young man,” said the 
philosopher. ‘‘ People will think better of you 
for it.” 

“Perhaps,” was the thoughtful reply; ‘and 
yet Tve noticed that the more I owe people the 
gladder they always seem to see me.” 


A LONG WALK, 

A University professor, who has greatly en- 
deared himself to his students on account of his 
kindheartedness, has one particular failing—that 
of absent-mindedness. 

He visited his married nephew a few days ago, 
and had listened to the young wife’s praise of 
her first born. The gentleman felt that he must 
say something to give the impression that he was 
interested. 

“Can the dear little [cllow walk ?” he inquired 
quietly. 

* Walk !”? shouted the mother. 
beon walking for five months!” 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, lapsing 
again into abstraction. “ What a long way he 
must have got!” 


* Why, he has 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


is the most wholesome of all 


cleansers and polishers. 


The 


absence of any substance of a 

greasy or an oily nature from 

its composition ensures for 

Monkey Brand the “ Pride of 

Place” where such things as 

cooking utensils and dish covers 
are concerned. 


MONKEY BRAND 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD— 
TIN LIKE SILVER— 


PAINT LIKE NEW. 
WONT WASH CLOTHES. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 


250 Bins 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cabbage with Nutmeg. . 

Clean and wash a large cabbage, cook till 
tender, strain, and drain very dry. Then chop it 
finely and sprinkle with grated nutmeg. t 
over with small pieces of butter, and place in the 
oven for a few minutes. Serve very hot. 


Boiled Toad-in-the-Hole. 

Take one pound of ox kidney, cut it into pieces 
about two inches square, and roll them in salt 
and pepper. Then make a batter with three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, six ounces of choppec 
suet, one egg, and a little milk or water. Stir 
in the pieces of kidney and place all in a well- 
greased basin. Tie down, and boil for three hours. 


Pricassed Skate. ig 

Take two pounds of skate and place it in a 
stewpan with three-quarters of a pint of lukewarm 
water, a small bunch of herbs, and a little pepper 
and salt. Simmer for a quarter of an hour. Then 
remove the herbs, add a gill of milk. and a little 
nutmeg, and simmer for another five minutes. 
Then add half an ounce of butter and stir into the 
liquor a teaspoonful of flour. Serve very hot. 


Mock Hare. 

Take one pound of raw beef and the same 
quantity of pork. Mince both and add _ three 
ounces of soaked bread and three ounces of bread- 
crumbs. Mix with two eggs, one onion, chopped 
finely, pepper and salt to taste, a little butter, anda 
teaspoonful of pounded caraway seeds. Form 
into the shape of a hare, cover with breadcrumbs 
and slices of bacon. Bake for one hour. 


Potato Puffs. 

Mash some cold boiled potatoes and add 
sufficient dripping to bind the mash together. Then 
roll it out and cut into rounds four inches across and 
half an inch thick. Place on each a little finely 
minced meat or seasoned fish and a small lump 
of dripping. Cover with another row of potato, 
and fry in boiling fat to a deep golden brown. 
Drain, place on a dish, and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. Serve with tomato sauce, 


Two Nourishing Soups. 


Inexpensive Mulligatawny Soup. 

Take a rabbit, cut it up small, then slice four 
onions, fry them, and add a quart of stock, and 
place in a saucepan. Stew gently for one hour, 
then strain through a sieve, and add to the meat two 
pints of water or gravy, two tablespoonsful of curry 
powder, and the same of browned flour. Simmer 
for twenty minutes. Then when nearly ready add 
the juice of a lemon and a little boiled rice to 
thicken it. 

Carrot Soup. 

Clean and cut up small four carrots, one small 
onion, and one stick of celery, and put them in a 
frying pan with two ounces of butter and a pinch 
of brown sugar. Fry, and when they begin to 
brown pour in a few tablespoonsful of boiling water. 
Simmer for ten minutes, then place in a saucepan 
with a clove, a sprig of thyme, parsley, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Add one quart of boiling 
water, cover and simmer for two hours. Then 
mash the vegetables through a sieve, return to the 
fire, and add one pint of ‘boiling milk. Stir in a 
teaspoonful of cornflour mixed with a little milk, and 
boil for two or three minutes. Serve with squares 
of toast. 


For all Diseases of 
CHEST, LUNGS AND THROAT 
e there is no medicine to equal 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE, 


Undoubtedly the most successful method of 
purus all diseases of the chest, throat und lungs is 
the Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure method. The 
pepe of this fumous medicine is dué to its 
safety (being guaranteed free from all narcotics), | 
its purity, palatability, und curative effects. 
Having now stood a fourteen years’ test, and | 
awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Medal at the 
recent Paris Health Exhibition, Veno's Light- 
ning Cough Cure stands out pre-eminent as the 
most valuable remedial agent of modern times. 
Suitable for the most delicate or infirm, as also 
for the youngest child, Veno’s Lightning Cough 
Cure will not upset the weakest stomach, and 
is now the standard remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, nasal catarrh, whooping cough, 
blood and phlegm spitting, and difficult breathing. 
Price 94d., 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. of all chemists, 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will 


ANOTHER SPECIAL BLOUSE 
PATTERN. 

A swEETLy pretty blouse, which is given away 
in exchange for a coupon to be found in eve 
copy of this week’s Home Nores, dated Marc 
21st, has been designed for the exclusive benefit 
of Home Norss ers by Miss Cicely Courtneidge. 

The original model of the blouse, which has 
been made by Messrs. Selfridge, of Oxford Street, 
London, W., is fashioned of soft grey crépe de 
Chine, beautifully trimmed with lace. 

It is one of the easiest blouses to make up; 
in fact, if you have never cut out a blouse from a 
paper pattern in your life before, you cannot hel, 
getting this one right, and at the same time it 
wonderfully smart and effective. 

The original model, which will be given away as 
first prize in a novel competition, announced in 
this week’s Double Number of Home Notes, can 
be seen in Messrs. Selfridge’s windows in Oxford 
Street, from March 14th to March 21st. 


THE LITTLE RED BOX. 
Wu Aut Lapy Reapers PLEASE Reap Tus ? 
Lent is the season of self-denial, and I want my 
lady readers this week to deny themselves some 
little .pleasure or other and help the Fresh Air 


I have had a special little collecting box made 
in which to put Lent savings for the F.A.F. This 
little box is made of cardboard, and can be sent 
flat through the post. When you receive it, you 
open it out into box form, and fasten it by means 
of a printed slip of paper explaining the object of 
the box. 

Write for a box now to tho Hon, Sec., Fresh Air 
Fund, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and fill it as quickly as you possibly 
can. 

Lent is a time of self-denial, but don’t think 
I want you to give up all your pleasures during 
Lent. What I want you to do is to give up one 

leasure for one week only for the sake of some 
ittle kiddie you have never heard of, but who is 
waiting eagerly to know if it is going to have a 
holiday this year or not. 

The answer depends upon you, 


What Will You Give Up? 


Now, ladies, what will you give up this week to the 
children ?_ Will you deny yourself just one thing 
and get all your friends to do the same, and drop 
their pennies in the little red box ? 

I am not asking you to give pounds. I want 
pennies. For instance, you go to a picture palace 
every Wednesday evening. You go with one or 
two friends. That is threepence. Will you deny 
yourself that threepence this week and get two of 
your friends to do the same? That will give one 
child a long, happy day in the country. 

Perhaps you don’t go to a picture palace? You 
buy chocolates or sweets instead? Will you go 
without them for one night ? The little red bex will 
take care of the pennies for you all right! Thank 
you! 

That Piece of Ribbon Can Wait! 


Yes, I know you really must have that ducky 
little bit of ribbon, and it is only three-three! 
But won't you put off buying it till next week 
and help that little kiddie for whom I am appealing ? 
There are dczens of little things like that you and 
your friends must have this week. But they will 
do equally well next, and the pennies you have 
collected will give one child a day’s happiness. 
That child can’t wait, you can. Will you ? 

A little girl friend of mine heard about this little 
red box and asked for one. She was only six, at 
least she was five years 364 days when she asked 
for it. Her father gave her half-a-crown on her 
birthday. That hali-crown went into the little 
ted box! That was a good start, wasn’t it ? 
She finally sont me eight shillings, all collected 
from her little girl and boy friends in pennics. 
Are you going to let a little girl of six beat you ? 
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The Little Red Box. 


Conducted by Isobel, 


HOME HINTs. 
To Brighten Copper and Kettles 

Apply a little salt dissolved in butter: il, 
Banana Skins . 

Should be used for polishing shoes and hoots, 
To Remove inkstains from Handkerchicss, 

Place a piece of clean blotting pa; unde 
the stain and rub with a slice of raw tomais, 
When Brushing Silk, 

Use & piece of velveteen instead of . | 
This will remove all dust without injisiy 
material. ; 

To Remove Stains from Steel Knives, 

Soour with ashes mixed to a paste wit) warm 
water. Then dip a cork in knife powder agi 
polish. . ; 
When Scrubbing the Kitchen Tabie, 

ld a teaspoonful of whiting to the wa'er 
Then with a perfectly clean cloth and tig 
wood will look like new. 
A Bicycle Puncture 

Can be mended temporarily with a jostaye. 
stamp. Mended in this way a tyre will somctiges 
last several miles. 

When Baking Cakes, 

Sprinkle a layer of ashes over the baking 
sheet. This will help distribute the heat cvenly 
and prevent the cakes from burning. 


To Do Away with Props. 
HERE is a little idea which should prove a hoon 
to housewives, especially on washing day. It 
does away with the line props that are always 
apt to be blown down by a etrong wind. Into 
your line post screw two strong eyes and pss the 


tush, 
+ the 


clothes line through them. Down the cori: of 
the post screw in several hooks. 
When you want to raise the line pull down t+ 


ortion between the two screws eycs and ia-ten 
it under one of the hooks, as in the illustratin 
To do this, a broomstick, with a hook screwed ia, 
conies in very handy. 
A Use for Old Kid Gloves. 

Cut the palms of the gloves out and sew tem 
neatly into the knees of. children’s stovhi-. 
This will prevent them from wearing into hele-. 
When Hanging Pictures, 

Knock the nail in slanting with the Head 

ointing towards the ceiling. Put into the wull 
in this way it will hold a much greater weiz'\t. 
When Cooking in a Double Boiler, 


Place a teaspoonful of salt in the outer seneryn 
This will raise the temperature of the contents 
of the inner saucepan and make the cooking «1! 


To Prevent Scratching on Polished Ficor, Lino 
leums, and 6o on. . 
Take any old felt hat and cut pieces thc »7 
of a shilling. Fasten these securely with vue (0 
the legs of tables and chairs. This will not oy 
prevent scratching, but noise, especially in a 1 0u 
where children play. 


BLACKHEADS. 
BLACKHEADS are undoubtedly the src" 
disfigurement possible to any skin. The ou'y “'T 
to berid of them is to thoroughly cleans v8 
pores, which can best be accomplished by tv "? 
of Oatine Cream, which gets down into th: a 3, 
removes the dirt and makes the pores i!!! 
enabling them to perform their natural fii" 
properly. With Oatine it is not nece-=" 
squeeze and hurt the skin, as the dirt an! 
head come away quite easily after a few °| 
tions. A free sample will be sent to all“ 
for the same, or for 3d. in 43d. stamps * '\""" 
Outfit containing samples of eight Oatire » i 
rations. Address applications to The Qs!" °™ 
189A, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London. ~'- 


i Hele 
siting 
juile! 


recewe a handsome pair of scis‘°" 
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Walter Passmore—the Famous f 
Savoy Comedian—Sings Only | 
for COLUMBIA-RENA Records. | 


This famous Savoyard who created all the comedy roles in 
the delightful Gilbert & Sullivan operas, makes records ex- 
clusively for Columbia-Rena. He has sung some of his best 
numbers, including “ The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring” 
(Mikado), The Policeman's Song (Pirates of Penzance), 
“No Possible Doubt” (Gondoliers), and “ John Wellington 
Wells” (The Sorcerer). These are now ready—10-inch, 
double-sided, 2s. 6d. each. 


Of His Records He Writes: 


“TI am thoroughly satisfied with the records which I have 
made exclusively for you, and must say how pleased I am 
with their perfect reproduction. .. . I am sure that no one 
could produce better records than those I have just made for 
you. I am glad to hear that they are such a success.” 
WALTER PASSMORE. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES. 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 
sided, 28. 6d. each; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can be played on 
CRAPH-o-phones, end all makes of gramophones INSIST upon them. 

Sold everywhere. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPS CO., Gen'l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.C. 
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Instant relief ref ag 


, Srery mbar’, 

d post card to POTTER & 
H CiakKs;, Artillery Lane, London, E. 
Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


The NAME 


BORWICK 


is « cuarantes ot purity and 
neness. 

When baying | BAKING POWDER. 

therefore, insist upon havin 

BORWICK‘ s ta the world-renown 

Packets and tins, ard 


AVOID 
all_cheap bulk ackets 


a 
Try oe 


LU-KU" | 


e@ 
SNUFF | 

The Reliable Preventive and Cure for 3 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, § 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED § 
COMPLAINTS. | 


Ali Chemists 1/1} per box. Unsolicited testimonials received 
oaly from all a 


“Lu. KU. 
[itoape BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


This shows one Li-nola pattern. Book of Patterns shows others. 


Can you afford to let disease-carrying floor coverings stay in 
your home, risking the health of your little ones, who find their 
happiest hours on the floor? You cannot? Then get 

DOWN ON THE 


LI = NOL FLOOR AT ONCE, 


for it is a floor covering most completely meeting the calls of modern 
science and hygiene. LI-NOLA gives no refuge to germ life as dust 


and dirt collecting floor coverings do. 

OFFERS NO MESH OR 

LI-NOLA APERTURES FOR DIRT. 
During manufacture scientific pressure is applied ; and then follows the 
skilful laying on of special colour matter and designs until the surface 
is marble-like, yet soft to the tread, and impervious to germ attacks. 
LI ey oO IS NOT ONLY HEALTHFUL, BUT IS 
a QUITE AS COMFORTABLE AS CARPET, 


There is a quality of LI-NOLA for every requirement—Kitchen, 
Dining-room, Bedroom, Drawing-room, and every grade wears 
wonderfully well. Why, quite recently a customer in sending 
another order stated she had had Li-nola on her Kitchen Floor 
7 years, and the material was still quite good. Seven years, mind 
you, and in the Kitchen, the most exacting place in the house for 
service. But also bear in mind this fact, and it is one which 
strongly appeals to women, 


LI-NOLA NEEDS NO SCRUBBING. 


For its hygienic qualities, its beautiful appearance, it great durability, 
and its low price, LI-NOLA ought to be the crowning touch to 
every British home. Write for free patterns, and let us cover 
one room at least for you on our Easy Payment Plan. A 
small deposit gets you the Li-nola immediately, and further instal. 
ments quickly melt the bill away. Our Easy Payment Plan is worthy 


and fair, but should you yg, yds, J Quality. P Quality. 
prefer to pay cash, we 3 py 3 including £1 0 8 ...£1 2 

allow 2s. inthe £ discount. 3 by 3} border 1 8 8... 1 6 

Whichever way you buy 3 by 4 
we pay carriage to your 93) by 4 
door. Now write to-day 4 by 4 
for those patterns. 


”» 
” 


” 
Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS wo. 0: », 


64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
Business honrs 8 till 8; Saturdays 8 till 6. 
Sample Tin of Lino Pol'sh Po-t Free. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cabbage with Nutmeg. 

Clean and wash a large cabbage, cook till 
tender, strain, and drain very dry. Then chop it 
finely and sprinkle with grated nutmeg. t 
over with small pieces of butter, and place in the 
oven for a few minutes. Serve very hot, 


Boiled Toad-in-the-Hole. 

Take one pound of ox kidney, cut it into pieces 
about two inches square, and roll them ,in salt 
and pepper. Then make a batter with three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, six ounces of choppe 
suet, one egg, and a little milk or water. Stir 
in the pi lace all in a well- 


ieces of kidney and 
steadied tas 


in. Tie down, and. boil for three hours. 


Fricassed Skate. 7 

Take two pounds of skate and place it in a 
stewpan with three-quarters of a pint of lukewarm 
water, a small bunch of herbs, and a little pepper 
and salt. Simmer for a quarter of an hour. Then 
remove the herbs, add a gill of milk and a little 
nutmeg, and simmer for another five minutes. 
Then add half an ounce of butter and stir into the 
liquor a teaspoonful of flour, Serve very hot. 


Mock Hare. 

Take one pound of raw beef and the same 
quantity of pork. Mince both and add_ three 
ounces of soaked bread and three ounces of bread- 
crumbs. Mix with two eggs, one onion, chopped 
finely, pepper and salt to taste, a little butter, and a 
teaspoonful of pounded caraway seeds. Form 
into the shape of a hare, cover with breadcrumbs 
and slices of bacon. Bake for one hour. 


Potato Puffs. 

Mash some cold boiled potatoes and add 
sufficient dripping to bind the mash together. Then 
roll it out and cut into rounds four inches across and 
half an inch thick. Place on each a little finely 
minced meat or seasoned fish and a small lump 
of dripping. Cover with another row of potato, 
and fry in boiling fat to a deep golden brown. 
Drain, place on a dish, and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. Serve with tomato sauce, 


Two Nourishing Soups. 
Inexpensive Mulligatawny Soup. 

‘Take a rabbit, cut it up small, then slice four 
onions, fry them, and add a quart of stock, and 
place in a saucepan. Stew gently for one hour, 
then strain through a sieve, and add to the meat two 
pints of water or gravy, two tablespoonsful of curry 
powder, and the same of browned flour. Simmer 
for twenty minutes. Then when nearly ready add 
the juice of a lemon and a little boiled rice to 
thicken it. 

Carrot Soup. 

Clean and cut up small four carrots, one small 
onion, and one stick of celery, and put them in a 
frying pan with two ounces of butter and a pinch 
of brown sugar. Fry, and when they begin to 
brown pour in a few tablespoonsful of boiling water. 
Simmer for ten minutes, then place in a saucepan 
with a clove, a sprig of thyme, parsley, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Add one quart of boiling 
water, cover and simmer for two hours. Then 
mash the vegetables through a sieve, return to the 
fire, and add one pint of Tolling milk. Stir in a 
teaspoonful of cornflour mixed with a little milk, and 
boil for two or three minutes. Serve with squares 
of toast. 


For all Diseases of 
CHEST, LUNGS AND THROAT 
‘ there is no medicine to equal 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE, 


Undoubtedly the most successful method of 
curing all diseases of the chest, throat und lungs is 
the Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure method. The 
popularity of this famous medicine is du@ to its 
safety (being guaranteed free from all narcotics), 
its purity, palatability, und curative effects. 
Having now stood a fourteen years’ test, and 
awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Medal at the 
recent Paris Health Exhibition, Veno’s Light- 
ning Cough Cure stands out pre-eminent as the 
most valuable remedial agent of modern times. 
Suitable for the most delicate or infirm, as also 
for the youngest child, Veno’s Lightning Cough 
Cure will not upset the weakest stomach, and 
is now the standard remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, nasal catarrh, whooping cough, 
blood and phlegm spitting, and difficult breathing. 
Price 9$d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will 
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ANOTHER SPECIAL BLOUSE 
PATTERN. 

A sWEETLY pretty blouse, which is given away 
in exchange for a coupon to be found in eve 
copy of this week’s Home Nores, dated Marc 
2ist, has been designed for the exclusive benefit 
of Home Notes readers by Miss Cicely Courtneidge. 

The original model of the blouse, which has 
been made by Messrs. Selfridge, of Oxford Street, 
London, W., is fashioned of soft grey crépe de 
Chine, beautifully trimmed with lace. 

It is one of the easiest blouses to make up; 
in fact, if you have never cut out a blouse from a 
paper pattern in your life before, you cannot help 
getting this one right, and at the same time it 1s 
wonderfully smart and effective. 

The original model, which will be given away as 
first prize in a novel competition, announced in 
this week’s Double Number of Home Notes, can 
be seen in Messrs. Selfridge’s windows in Oxford 
Street, from March 14th to March 21st. 


THE LITTLE RED BOX. 
Wut Aut Lapy Reapers PLease Reap Tuis? 
Lent is the season of self-denial, and I want my 
lady readers this week to deny themselves some 
little pleasure or other and help the Fresh Air 


I have had a special little collecting box made 
in which to put Lent savings for the F.A.F. This 
little box is made of cardboard, and can be sent 
flat through the post. When you receive it, you 
open it out into box form, and fasten it by means 
a a printed slip of paper explaining the object of 

e box. 


Write for a box now to tho Hon. Sec., Fresh Air 
Fund, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and fill it as quickly as you possibly 
can. . 

Lent is a time of self-denial, but don’t think 
I want you to give up all your pleasures during 
Lent. What I want you to do is to give up one 
leasure for one week only for the sake of some 
ttle kiddie you have never heard of, but who is 
waiting eagerly to know if it is going to have a 
holiday this year or not. 

The answer depends upon you. 


What Will You Give Up? 


Now, ladies, what will you give up this week to the 
children ? Will you deny yourself just one thing 
and get all your friends to do the same, and drop 
their pennies in the little red box ? 

I am not asking you to give pounds. I want 
pennies. For instance, you go to a picture palace 
every Wednesday evening. You go with one or 
two friends. That is threepence. Will you deny 
yourself that threepence this week and get two of 
your friends to do the same? That will give one 
child a long, happy day in the country. 

Perhaps you don’t go to a picture palace? You 
buy chocolates or sweets instead ? Will you go 
without them for one night ? The little red bex will 
take care of the pennies for you all right! Thank 
you! 


That Piece of Ribbon Can Wait! 


Yes, I know you really must have that ducky 
little bit of ribbon, and it is only three-three! 
But won't you put off buying it till next week 
and help that litile kiddie for whom I am appealing ? 
There are dczons of little things like that you and 
your friends must have this week. But they will 
do equally well next, and the pennies you have 
collected will give one child a day’s happiness. 
That child can’t wait, you can. Will you ? 

A little girl friend of mine heard about this little 
red box and asked for one. She was only six, at 
least she was five years 364 days when she asked 
for it. Her father gave her half-a-crown on her 
birthday. That hali-crown went into the little 
ted box! That was a good start, wasn’t it ? 
She finally sont me eight shillings, all collected 
from her little girl and boy friends in pennies. 
Are you going to let a little girl of six beat you ? 


The Little Red Box 


HOME HINTS. 
To Brighten Copper and Kettles 

Apply a little salt dissolved in butter: il, 
Banana Shins ; 

Should be used for polishing shoes and hoots, 
To Remove inkstains from Handkerchicfs, : 

Place a piece of clean blotting paj: ;, 
the stain and rub with a slice of raw tomato, 
When Brushing Silk, 

Use a piece of velveteen instead of 4 | 
This will remove all dust without injisiy 
material. ; 

To Remove Stains from Steel Knives, 

Scour with ashes mixed to a paste wii! 
water. Then dip a cork in knife pow. 
polish ; 
When Scrubbing the Kitchen Tabie, 

Add a teaspoonful of whiting to the wa'o 
Then with a perfectly clean cloth and th 
wood will look like new. 

A Bicycle Puncture 

Can be mended temporarily with a jostac. 
stamp. Mended in this way a tyre will sonctines 
last several miles. 

When Baking Cakes, 

Sprinkle a layer of ashes over the baking 
sheet. This will help distribute the heat cvenly 
and prevent the cakes from burning. 


To Do Away with Props. 
Herz is a little idea which should prove a boon 
to housewives, especially on washing day. It 
does away with the line props that are always 
apt to be blown down by a etrong wind. Into 
your line post screw two strong eyes and piss the 


rider 


rush, 
+ the 


t warm 
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clothes line through them. Down the corn: of 

the posf screw in several hooks. ; 
When you want to raise the line pull down '-° 
ortion between the two screws eyes and futen 

it under one of the hooks, as in the illustruun 

To do this, a broomstick, with a hook served 1, 

conies in very handy. 

A Use for Old Kid Gloves. : 

Cut the palms of the gloves out and sew tm 
neatly into the knees of. children’s #tochi-. 
This will prevent them from wearing into hel:-. 
When Hanging Pictures, 

Knock the nail in slanting with the lel 
pointing towards the ceiling. Put into the » il 
in this way it will hold a much greater weiz''. 
When Cooking in a Double Boiler, 

Place a teaspoonful of salt in the ouler=:1r)t" 
This will raise the temperature of the conten! 
of the inner saucepan and make the cooking «nich. 


To Prevent Scratching on Polished Floor, Line 
leums, and 6o on. 


Take any old felt hat and cut pieces tlie si28 
of a shilling. Fasten these securely with yh! 
the legs of tables and chairs. This will not 0! 
prevent scratching, but noise, especially in « ow 
where children play. 


BLACKHEADS. 
BuLacKHEADS are undoubtedly the sri" 
disfigurement possible to any skin. The only“ 
to be rid of them is to thoroughly clean 
pores, which can best be accomplished by '' i 
of Oatine Cream, which gets down into th: )"s 
removes the dirt and makes the pores !"' 
enabling them to perform their natural f'" 
properly. With Oatine it is not nece-- 
squeeze and hurt the skin, as the dirt an’ 
head come away quite easily after a few *! 
tions. A free sample will be sent to all 
for the same, or for 3d. in 4d. stamps ie 
Outfit containing samples of eight Oative r™ 
rations. Address applications to The 2!" 
189A, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London, ~ '- 
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Walter Passmore—the Famous 
Savoy Comedian—Sings Only | 
for COLUMBIA-RENA Records. | 


This famous Savoyard who created all the comedy réles in | 


oe 


MARV E 
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the delightful Gilbert & Sullivan operas, makes records ex- 
clusively for Columbia-Rena. He has sung some of his best 
numbers, including “ The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring” 
(Mikado), The Policeman’s Song (Pirates of Penzance), 
“No Possible Doubt” (Gondoliers), and “ John Wellington 
Wells” (The Sorcerer). These are now ready—10-inch, 
double-sided, 2s. 6d. each. 


Of His Records He Writes: 


“I am thoroughly satisfied with the records which I have 
made exclusively for you, and must say bow pleased I am 
with their perfect reproduction. .. . I am sure that no one 
could produce better records than those I have just made for 
you. I am glad to hear that they are such a success.” 
WALTER PASSMORE. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES. 


Columbie-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 

sided, 28, 6d. each; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can be played oa 

CRAPH-o-phones, ead all makes of gramophones INSIST upon them. 
Sold everywhere. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPS CO., Cen‘l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.C. 


V9STRUBE . 


Sufferers 


Instant relief in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, and 
Whooping ee by the use 
of POTTER'S . ASTHMA 

i tins. Sold 


cE, 
Mention this Paper. 
INSTANT RELIEF 


The NAME 


BORWICK 


) 
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t is @ guarantee ot purity and 

genuinene 

, When buying BARING POWDER. 
tuerefore, insist upon havin 


BORWICK'S in the world-renown 
packets and tins, ard 


AVOID 


all cheap bulk ackets 


EE 
Try ... 


e The Reliable Preventive and Cure for 

] NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, 
Q CATARRHAL DEAFHESS AND KINDRED 
i COMPLAINTS. 

|: Chemists 1/13 per box. Unsolicited testimonials received 
daily from all parts. 
e 


| “EU. KU," 
Lircave BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT 
T° 2 CCAD © SAMOS © OND 6 SED 0 CRED GH CATES © ATES 


om Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 
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(his shows one Li-nola patlern. Book of Patterns shows others. 


Can you afford to let disease-carrying floor coverings stay in 
your home, risking the health of your little ones, who find their 
happiest hours on the floor? Youcannot? Then get 

DOWN ON THE 


LI = NOL FLOOR AT ONCE, 


for it is a floor covering most completely meeting the calls of modern 
science and hygiene. LI-NOLA gives no refuge to germ life as dust 


and dirt collecting floor coverings do. 

OFFERS NO MESH OR 

LI-N Oo LA APERTURES FOR DIRT. 
During manufacture scientific pressure is applied ; and then follows the 
skilful laying on of special colour matter and designs until the surface 
is marble-like, yet soft to the tread, and impervious to germ attacks. 
LI NO IS NOT ONLY HEALTHFUL, BUT IS 
= QUITE AS COMFORTABLE AS CARPET, 


There is a quality of LI-NOLA for every requirement—Kitchen, 
Dining-room, Bedroom, Drawing-room, and every grade wears 
wonderfully well. Why, quite recently a customer in sending 
another order stated she had had Li-nola on her Kitchen Floor 
7 years, and the material was still quite good. Seven years, mind 
you, and in the Kitchen, the most exacting place im the house for 
service. But also bear in mind this fact, and it is one which 
strongly appeals to women, 


LI-NOLA NEEDS NO SCRUBBING. 


For its hygienic qualities, its beautiful appearance, it great durability, 
and its low price, LI-NOLA ought to be the crowning touch to 
every British home. Write for free patterns, and let us cover 
one room at least for you on our Easy Payment Plan. A 
small deposit gets you the Li-nola immediately, and further instal- 
ments quickly melt the bill away. Our Easy Payment Plan is worthy 
and fair, but should you yds, Yds, J Quality. P Quality. 
prefer to pay cash, We 3 by 3 including £1 0 8 ... 

allow 2s.inthe £ discount. 3 by 3} border 1 8 8 ... 

Whichever way you buy 3 by 4 
we pay carriage to your 3) by 4 
door. Now write to-day 4 py 4 
for those patterns. 
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Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS ro. o.:.», 


64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Business hours 8 till 8; Saturdays 8 till 6. 
Sample Tin of Lino Polish Post Free. 
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BVERYBODY’'S DOING IT. 

ANOTHER Middles cpntest is announced this 
week, and in order to simplify the making of 
“Middles” I have givon a list of forty words 
from which this week's “ Middles” are to be made. 
You will find that in each case the middle letter of | 
tho word stands out in bold type, and the words | 
are specially selected because of the ideas for 
% Middles” “which they suggest. Ono of them, 
‘for instance, is: Miner. What a lot of Middles 
this word suggests. There's ‘“ Now resting,” and 
“Never nervous,” and many more. So turn now 
to the first page and sce if you can win a prize 
of £60 or so by a few minutes’ thought. 


WORLD-FAMOUS ADVENTURESSBS. 

On page 935 you will find the first article in a 
fascinating new series, entitled ‘‘ World-famous 
Adventuresses.” The lives of women whose beauty 
and wit have won the hearts of kings and princes, 
and who have altered the destinies of nations, 
form one of the most enthralling studies in the 
world’s history. The first of the series deals with 
Lady Hamilton, the beautiful woman who is the 
subject of some of the most priceless oil paintings 
in existence, and who is perhaps best known as 
the woman whom Nelson loved. In next week’s 
issue we tell the story of the life of Sweet Nell of 
old Drury. 


HAVE YOU MBT HIM YaT? 

ARE you carrying your Pearson’s in your hand ? 
Do you make a habit of it? If not, you should 
do so. Large numbers of readors have already 
received gifts as a result of mocting the P.W. man, 
and in time I hope that every reader who carries 
his Pcarson’s in his hand will be rewarded with a 
gift. We shan’t get tired of giving away the 
presents ; indeed, we intend to go on doing so for 
a long time yet, and the way to get one for yourself 
or your sweetheart is to carry your Pearson’s in 
your hand and sce what we will give you. There 
is another list of winners in the last column of 
this page. 


ae 


. PRESENTING OUR PETITION. 
Part of our monster petition, praying for the abolition of fines in 


ops, being conveyed to the 
Parliament for presentation by Mr. Lansbury, M.P. 


factories and worksh 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is © 


| MAKE UP YOUR MIND. 


Wavenine is exactly what his pen-name implies: 
“T oan never make up my mind whether to do a 
thing or not,” he writes. “Even if I do decide 
to take one definite course I itmmediately rogret it. 
I always like to consider every side of a question 
before doing anything, and I have been told that 
this is a fatal mistake. I really fail to see why, 
because I am slow to make up my mind that it is 
a mistake.” . 

But it is, WAVERING, in these days of rush. The 
man who gets there is the man who makes up his 
mind quickly. The ability to decide and to stick 
to your decision is one of the best qualities a man 
can havo nowadays. You say that you waver in 
your decisions and think that it isdue to carefulness. 
But I fancy you are wrong there. Being careful 
doesn’t mean that you must be slow. You will 
never get on in tho world as long as you wander 
from side to side of a question without being able 
to definitely take up one side. Make up your mind 
quickly and stick to the decision you have made. 
At first you will make mistakes. We all do that. 
Bat in time you will find that you are capable of 
judging things as quickly as others can, and you 
will then have taken the first step towards success. 
BEARERS WALK OUT OF STEP. 

Fixspury Park writes, “ This is the first time 
I have addressed you and do so now at the request 
(which amounts to a command) of my wife. She 
wants to know why bearers, when carrying an 
injured person, never walk in step. Her curiosity 
on this point has been aroused by the command 
issued by Marcus Drake in a recent instalment 
of your serial, ‘A Strange Sin.’ She does not 
think that a man of bis character would give such 
a command without a reason. Please satisfy her 
curiosity, Mr. Editor, for I have been given to 
understand that the question will be put to me 
daily, immediately upon my arrival home from 
business, till the point is cleared up.””——— 

I hasten to reply with all the speed the printers 
can set this tp, Finspury Park. When a woman 
is as determined to get a reply as your wife then 
she’ll get that reply. Here it is. Bearers never 
walk in step, for the simple reason that if they 
did it would jolt the patient they are carrying 
every timo their feet came down together. Walk- 
ing out of step prevents this jolting. 

THE CURSE OP FINING. 
ALTHouGH the majority of firms look upon the 


fining system as one which is necessary, I am glad 


to say that here and there an employer realises the 
injustice of fines, and decides to 
abolish them. I have received 
the following cutting from 
F. W. B.: 

“The directors of Messrs. 
John Wood Bros., Ltd., pro- 
bably the largest firm in the 
cotton trade, have decided upon 
the abolition of fining, a system 
which the weavers regarded as 
unjust.’ F. W. B. informs me 
that Messrs. Wood have 200,000 
spindles and 3,200 looms. A 
lead like this is one that is 
bound to be watched with 
interest and followed by other 
large manufacturers. No one 
will be more pleased than my- 
self when the fining system is 
completely done away with. 
It is adisgrace to any industry. 

On this page you will see a 
photograph of part of our 
monster Petition to Parliament 
against Fines in Factories being 
carried into the House of 
Commons, and on p. 940 is an 
article telling how the great 

tition was presented to the 

ouse. 
“ MAN PROPOSES—"t 

Cuarissa is one of those 
names which gives you the 
impression that its fair holder 
isa dainty little creature with no 
business instincts. The CLARIssa 
who writes to me is, however, 
full of business, as follows: 
“A girl friend and I have both 
received a proposal lately. 
Her sweetheart proposed one 
day when they were out for a 
walk, mine by letter. Now I 
feel sure that a letter is always 


as 
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the best way of proposing. I wis: 
settle our argument.” ——. : 
My dear Carissa, it is an impo-. 
leasure to settle an argument betwe:: 
t depends upon the point of vic. 
after all, is tangible evidence, and in . | 
I should say that a proposal by letter « 
the lady and worst for the man. But i}, 
is not half so important as the ring, t}. 
licence, the church, the home, and all :' 
Worry less about the proposal and 1 
man who is going to marry you, aml 
have time to argue over such question- , 


RAILWAY BTIQUBTTE. 
, ConsIDERING the frantic crush and 1)! thes 
is to get into a railway carriage nowaul,<, i, be ; 
rather out of the way to expect anyon to a 
etiquette on these occasions. Howey s, s,,, 
Eastern raises the question in his }-ttey y; 1 
runs as follows : “ More often than not. on thet. 
I travel by, the carriage is absolut.!\ ;, 
That is to say, there are ten people 
and several eae standing. The ot} 
opened one of the windows to let in so: tres) aj 
and the man in the opposite corner \jolo,! 
objected and shut it again. Not wishiny to eatg 
a scene I did not argue the point. Siill 1 sul 
be glad if you would settlo which of us ya 
right.”’-—— 
That entirely depends, Soutu-Kasrriy. 
sec, you don’t say in your letter in wiic 
of the carriage you were sitting. 
in the corner with your back to the cnzine the: 
you don’t feel the draught that is at once created 
when the window is opened. Under those citcum 
stances your fellow passenger would have a right ta 
object. The man sitting in a corner facing the 
engine is the one who should always be consultud 
about window opening. On a pouring wet da 
it is not always pleasant to have it fluny wide ti 
satisfy some fresh-air crank. Considering, how 
ever, how packed your carriage was I siioulil !ave 
thought that no one would have objected tohave tis 
window opened a few inches at the top. 


ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson's in their hind, 
And this is what we gave them. 


©, Roberts, 79 Park Road, Sutton Coldfield. Par of * -0 
H. Drake, Oakteigh, Woolfcrd Road, Sumesbrows, 1. ote 8 
Nail Sc:ssors. 

F. Thomas, 30 Pepper Street, Union Street, Bu. sso Pew 
G, Fordham, 4 Cyrii Street, Walworth, S.B. Silo Pe 
F, Harvey, 157 High Street, Homerton, N.E. Pas . 
. Frec, 16 Kenninghall Road, Edmonton, Pair «i > > 
.. Furrow, 138 Cierkenwell Road, E.C. Sivylo Irv 

3 A. Rowe, 7 Pitt Street, off Barrack Road, *-«.. + 


of Scissors. 
Miss J. Jones, 29 Bell Barn Road, Edgbaston, Bi: 
MBO | 


oO Ts, 
W. Bates, 26 Corporation Strect, Eccles, Foliins 5. 3s. 
}. Bain, 148 Hill Street, Glasgow. Sovereign Pui - 

W. Smith, 8 Markhou‘e Avenue, Walthans.'ow. SI 
Purrett Road, Plumstead, 8. 
. Davies, 76 Highfield Road, Pendicton, M 
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.B, Park, 20 Park T.rrac2, Gla-gow. Silver ¢ 

. Linney, 40 Wandsworth Read, Heaton, Neve: - 0 1 
acLellan, Melfort, Kilmelford-bvy-Oban, So"! > Pea. 
tudd, 100 Castelnan, Barnes, S.W. Bine tru! 

I, Paton, 6 Norfolk street S., 8S. Glasgow. > 

in. 

A. R. Rees, 65 St. Dominge Crove, Eve: ton, Liver; 3) 
Miss E. North, 75 Walnut Street, Leiccster. Silve: i 
G. Edney, c.o. J. Taylor and Co., 50 Princ:> > 
chester. _Penknife. 
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A. Warren, Paignton, Manor Park Road, Sutton, > 

H. J. Barnard, 11 Oowper Grove, Jeeds, Yorkse >! 

Miss M. Winstanley, 49 Vandyke Street, Li -: H oO 
headed Hatpin. 
So carry your Pearson's in your haud, FO! 


And see what we will give you. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. ih 
1. All answers or attempts must be written 0") 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Deu” a Price 2s, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C. . ; 
9. You may take part in any number of ties 
competitions, but your reply to each must by ss. 10 
separate postcard. : i 
3. Each postcard must bear the usual sien 
of the competitor. Names and address.s my "* 
typewritten or printed. ’ aa 
4. Each competitor must give his or herr Ladera 
Unless this condition is complied with, the «ni 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. : 
5. Mark each postcard with the name of t! 
for which it is intended in the top left-hamt » —" 
will find this name in the announcement of t- 
in the footline. Provided these cond:tie 
all the postcards may be sent in one crs 
‘¢ Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but 
must bear the full name and address of the 
6. All attempts must arrive not later th: 
March 2lst. . 
7. Each competition will be judged sepa” 


pout 
You 
pe 1 
taal jed 
m “sed 
ud 


“tigi 


prizes, as announced in the footlines, will © COMIN 
the efforts considered the best. a vwill = 

8. In the event of ties for a money pri7". sill Good F-1, 

be divided, and, where the awards are gitts,' | | Easier 3; 

be awarded at the discretion of the Fditor. i Wie 

a esr saber i i S@ak Hi, 

Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Build: eke 

Published by C. Artnun Pearson, Lr . eh 

Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lov Ring 4 
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YASAL" CONTEST. 
the winners of the five watches 
amusing rephes, in not inore than 
‘juestion, Why is the sea salt? ”' : 
‘toria Rd., Dundee; R. W. Hood, 
“W. H, Hutchingon, $1 Milner St., 
ater; d. H. Ogg, 91 Harrison Rd., 
ican, Newcastle, Galway. 


uELOW” CONTEST. 


,) new ending was asked for the 
\lsn wants but little here below, nor 
ois Five pipes | ave n awarded 
“ners for the best attempts: J. W. 
nn St, Blackburn; J. Hughes. 
ite Ystwsth; C. Maclaurin, 72 
id. A. Petrie, 43 Dumbiedykes Rd., 


| senior, Whirlbut St., Dunfermline. 


DISTRIB" CONTEST. 


t-ited to contribute a two-line verse 
_P.W. announcing our new distribu- 
: prize of five shillings for the best 
won by T. H. Caldicott, Tredenwyke, 
¥ vite as follows: 
. the moon is downhearted, he 
a Pearson's on earth, you eee.” 


THE APRIL 


NOVE 


MAGAZINE. 


COMPLETE 
20 STORIES 
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HE PRACTICAL BOOK 
rOoR YOUNG AUTHORS. 


oOW TO WRITE 
| °& THE PAPERS. 


By ALBERT E. BULL. 
how to write paragraphs, articles anid 
sid here to send your man nse ri pts. 


1. ut all Booksellers, or 2s. 11, post paid from 
SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


SON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
‘OREEN: 
@ 
Story of a Singer. 
By EDNA LYALL. 
of all Booksellers, or post paid 8d., from 
1 ‘carson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


its of Footline Competitions. 


* G.P.0."* CONTEST. 


The prize of tive shillings for the best three-word 
description ot the “General Post Office,’’ using these 
three letters, G.P.O., as initials, has been won by E. 
exons 1 Venue St., Bromley-by-Bow, for the follow- 

“Greetings Passed On.” 


. ; “ CHARING” CONTEST. 

For the cleverest answers to the query, ‘ What made 
Charing Cross?’ the prizes of five P.W. penknives 
have been sent to the following winners: J Howell, 
145 Boarwood Rd., Smethwick; T. E. Maw, 28 Bury 
Wark Rd., Luton; W. Silcocks, Kenora, Duraley Rd., 
Trowbridge; G. Smith, 11 Oollege Rd., Harrogate; P. M. 
Watts, 9 Hood St., Morpeth. 


“ PANCA" CONTEST. 

The problem lady competitors were invited to solve 
was, reals is a pancake like a member of Parlia- 
ment?’’ The three best answers were received from 
the following, to each of whom the prize of a handbag 
has been sent: Miss K. Walshe, 76 Hollvbank Rd., 
Drumcondra; Miss W. Willis, 8 Albert Rd. Wylds 
Lane, Worcester; Mrs. J. Seckler, 35 Ashgrove Rd., 
Goodmayes. 


The Best Way to Learn 


BOXING 


is to study the 


‘SCOUT’ CHART 


on the subject. 


This picture illustrates a figure taken 
from the ‘Scout’? Chart on Boxing, 


The “SCOUT” CHART is 
most instructive, and every boy inter: 
ested in Boxing should write for it. 


The Price of this Chart is 2d., or 3, post 

tid, from The Editor, The “ Scout,” 

P.W. Dept. 28 Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C. 


_ 


Football Snapshots. 


“SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 

In P.W. dated February 29th four pairs of tickets tor the 
Scottish International were offered to Scottish readers for 
the best Football Snapshots on CELTIC. The attempts 
selected asthe best, together with the names and addrezees 
of the senders, were as follows: 


CeLPICG: Caledonia’s Inimitable Trojans. 


Sent by James E. Ross, 143 Slatefield Street, Glasgow ; 
who nominated R, C. Sempre, 14 Bluevale St., Glasgow. 


CreTIC: Take Tinmediale Chances. 


Sent by W. Woopwarn, 52 South Street, Cireenrek ; 
who nominated R. Woopwarn, of same address, 


CevTIC: “Corner” Their Invaders. 
Sent by Ronert Curreie, 22 Florida Sv., Glasgow ; 
who nominated Ancts KERR, of samo address. 


Cer BIC: “Touching” Incident —‘ Converted.” 


Sent by Davin ForsyTH, 8 White St., Partick ; who 
nominated JAMES Anat, 705 Dambarton Rd., Partick. 


HOLIDAYS, 1912, | | MARCH. 


‘ay . April §. |\@ 3 10 17 24 31 
\ ynday . April8. * 411 18 35 
| Monday .. May 27. | w $ Hr 2 re 
iday , August 5.|T 4 14 21 8 
» Day December 25. | ¥ 1 8 15 22 29 
ay . December26. |S 29 © 23 3° 


fi 4 
T 7142028) T 431 18 35 
Wi 815 22 29'W § 12 19 26 
T 2 9 162330;T 613 20 27 
F 31017 2431-8 7:14 21 28 
S qi w2 S 18 15 22 29 2. 7012 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee , . . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 
all kinds. Motor Car. 


Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T M. £. ARMSTRONG, Meawiyes wid seevelery. 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100  cYCLING 
£100 “AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms see 
below.) 


This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims of 
£1,000 cach—not fur one only. £2 ,000 specially guaranteed 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., tu whom notices of claim, auder the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to tl bove uddress, 

will be paid by thea vate Corporation to the 

~ 4 egal representative of any person killed b; 

¢ fl ,O00 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenyer train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), und who, ut the time of such accident, 
had in his. or her, possession, the Inswrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or her, usual sigpa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su long aa 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, tbat the said etm shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereaftcr, 
aud that notice of the accideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

~ servanton duty, nora suicide, hur engaged in am 

& I Oo iegul act, having thecurreut vumterof Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or Ler, at the time of beiag killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, altbough not by 

an aceitenttoany train in which ke, or she, may be travelling as 

@ passenyer, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 

the suinof ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the con;on 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tur 

Ocean AccODEST AND GU‘SRANTEE CORPORATION, LimirEp, 

86 to 41 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tativo of uny cyclist who mects his death by aceident white 
actually rvinga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in bis, or ber, 1) Ossession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil on the space 

videdat the foot,and that death occurred within twenty-four 
Bours thercafter, and that notice was given of such uecideut to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
above, so lony as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyo:e dying as tho direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinydom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death oecurs within twe:ty- 
four hours from the reecipt of the injuries, that he (or sie) 
shull prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insuraice- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) stall 
not at the time Le on the neroplane nor engaged iu aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accidout be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds goud for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benelit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,"’ 1890, Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchuse of this Publication is adiuitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
‘Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover or more than one Coupon 
Insarauce-Tieket of this paper in respect of the samo risk. 

Subscribers who have duly Raid a twelvemonth's sub 
ecription for PBARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to their 


a nt, er op ne Publisher, need not, during tho period 
e0ve: by eir subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the p ‘on their person. It is only neccssary to forward 
tho new ts neon pt to the publisher of the paper 
Monsietts . p, W.C. and a certificate will be 


Signatnre.....0. 00 cainens2astsaceTte ‘ 
Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, March 13th, 1912. 
until midalght, Thursday, March 2!tst, 1942. 


~ uae ae 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
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“| Patronised by HM. the QUEEN of § 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARG/ 


“HIS PHENOMENAL OFFER isi, a 

of Pearson's Weekly, 213.12 Onreceip: . 

we willforward direct from sur Loom: 
* + address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PauDEen 
: REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN H 


2? 


REPEAT 


. ROYAL PALAC 
.. STOOXHOLM. 


RUBBER HEELS 
You never can know just 
what a real difference these 


‘‘Wood-Milne’’ Rubber Heels. 
make until you wear them. 


Wear a Pair! 


Wear boots with them one day, and boots 
without them the next—try them that way. 
Wear “ Wood-Milnes”’ one day and imitations 
the next, alternately —try them that way. 
Wear boots with “ Wood-Milnes” one day 
and boots without them the next till the 
boots are worn out—try them that way. r ox Uh 
Then reckon up the difference “ Wood- ; ens. 
Milnes” make hoth to comfort and to cost. Am 


fashionable seif-shades 
Greens, Blues, and Art | 
suit all requirements, ,, 
-to cover any ordinary ;;/. 
Carpets, with 


FREE RU 


will be sent out as x 
thus showing the induit 
supply in all srzes. ‘11, 
of materialequal to w: 
@ speciality of our own. 
> obtainei 
the j3 
mile | 


li 


S-wF ee M4, 


+ 


Bee 4 i 7 1 
DDN 8h) Se 


y 


peat ¢ 
7 , . Unseler 
Made in many sizes and in - 
Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber. 


al 


WOOD-MILNE “SPECIAL.” 


The finest quality rubber heels ever offered. H 7 Ss 
For Ladies, 1s. per pair. For Gents, 1s. 3d. f > A ’ 
per pair. Remember there are rubber heels f ; 2, >  Carnets, 
that cost you Jess to begin with, but there are per or ea tad say aha = _ ak Overman’ 

esotr i . . q eens, cas eationing ** Pearson's We! 
oe ee enone ie yd ve oon 4 tl = : whes writiag, N.B.—Foreign orders executed, ad teas, and shipped v in 
: pply you. 8 ec dum em. TsiRoRaPHiC ADDEESS: ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.U.'s |: 


F. HODESON.& SONS Ore ir 2 Et WOODSLEY RD. 


some K 
or we vv 
3 Carpet 
a RGs) 

, ILLUSTR3° 
; GAIN Cii° 


THE ADVANTAGE 


OF BUYING 
1S SO POPULAR THAT 


nt. Frys 


TO SOUND THE © | an | CHOCOLATES 


BREAKFAST GONG 
A SECOND TIME. 


Fry's Chocolate Confections are made by BRITIS# 
LABOUR in British Factories where the conditio: 


are as perfect as human skill and invention can mi 


them; the manufactures themselves contain only | 

FINEST INGREDIENTS and are guarant:: 

by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for Purity and Gene: 

Excellence. They are freshly made, daintily pack: 

and superbly boxed. In Open Competition Fry’s Coc: 

BREAK FAST and Chocolates HAVE WON MOR‘ 
COCOA AWARDS Than Any Others. 


o 
PER 3 TIN. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. TI. 
QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDK 


